INTRODUCING THE NEW 



As experienced hunters, vve seek the fastest-handling over-and-unders that are easy to carry all day. I he ultralight ELDS D2 is the perfect 
companion. It’s sleek action and trim stock will ensure that you have the competitive advantage over the fastest game birds. As savvy 
consumers we also want good value tor our money. 'Ihe Kl.OS 02 incorporates Fabann's proven TRIBORE HP™ tapered bore and 
INNER HP™ chokes to ensure lethal performance down range. Elegant engraving of traditional game scenes and scroll work by 
fine 1 tn ' ian craftsmen round out the package. All backed by an extensive five year warranty and service that is second to none. Visit our 
website or an Authorized Dealer now to learn more about the all new E [ .OS 1 >2 - and our tradition of quality firearms since 1900. 


FabarmUSA.com • 10-901 1260 
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THE SYNTHESIS OF ART AND TECHNOLOGY 





The world's best handmade shotguns have always been a synthesis of art and 
mechanical design - true masterpieces. Hundreds of hours of tedious work by 
master craftsmen go into producing a single shotgun that can cost more than a 
luxury automobile. What if you could utilize Italy's most modern firearm factory, 
combined with the cutting edge CMC machining to create such a shotgun? 
The result would be more reliable and at the same time more affordable. 
Introducing the Revenant by Caesar Guerini. 




410*901.1131 
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EDITOR'S LETTER 


Safeguard Them at All Costs 



W E ask more of our dogs than 
most, and they do it willingly 
and without question. A good bird dog 
has a drive that we can only ever wish 
to have. They will push themselves until 
they can’t go any deeper—and then 
keep pushing. 

It’s on us—as trainers, handlers, and 
most importantly, guardians—to rec¬ 
ognize when our dogs need rest, and 
to protect them from needless injury. 

I was on a hunt last fall when I had 
to make the tough decision to hunt 
without my dog. We were coming off 
two excellent days of chasing wild birds 
in southern Idaho. Lincoln had been 
hunting as our sole dog on night one, 
finding us a covey of California quail, 
retrieving all three birds that were shot, 
and then rewarding us with a flush of 
Huns and a retrieve before we called it 
a night. The next morning, he went full 
steam ahead—despite the cold wind 
and snow—flushing another covey of 
Huns across the gnarly terrain and 
bringing to hand our quarry. Later in 
the day, there was no rest for the weary, 
and we were chasing chukars in steep, 
rocky terrain that takes a heavy toll on 
a dog’s paw pads. My lone chukar of 
the hunt fell down a canyon that was 
precariously steep, and Lincoln beat 
me down the rocks to make the long 
retrieve. He raced back up the canyon 
to me under the blistering-hot sun. 

That night, his paws were raw and 
sore, and I carefully rubbed ointment 
on his wounds to soothe the pain. The 
fur around his eyes and nose was gone, 
scratched off by the tall grass he had 
been hunting to find birds...for us. I 
woke up throughout the night to the 
sound of Lincoln licking his wounds 
instead of resting. 


The next morning, despite his tender 
paws, Lincoln wanted to hunt. Selfishly, 
I let him. I didn’t want to hunt without 
my dog, and his face when you leave 
him behind is not easy to bear. He 
bounded out of the truck, and his ears 
went up and his tail began to wag. We 
had taken only one step into the brush 
when suddenly he yelped. I turned to 
see him stepping tentatively and slowly 
on his sore paws...with his nose to the 
ground, still hunting. It was then that 
my selfishness hit me with blunt force. 
Lincoln needed rest, and I was doing 
him a disservice by not giving it to him. 

I immediately put him back in the 
truck, where he lay down, his body 
immediately relaxing with exhaustion. 
His hunting drive—and even more so, 
his desire to please me—had pushed 
him to hunt that third morning. The 
responsibility was on me to protect 
him and his health, so we could share 
many future days afield. 


This issue is devoted to the safety 
of our four-legged hunting partners. 
From first-aid kits you shouldn’t hit 
the field without, to understanding 
your dog’s nutritional needs to keep 
him running strong, to saving your 
dog’s life by debunking five dangerous 
medical myths—this issue is packed 
full of must-know information that 
will protect your gun dog. 

The bond between you and your dog 
begins the moment you choose them 
from their litter. You accept that you 
are now responsible for another living, 
breathing being. That dog is now part 
of your family, and the love and passion 
you feel for them is indescribable. You 
must safeguard them at all costs. 

See you in the wild. 



Kali Parmley 
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AMERICAN MADE I LIFETIME WARRANTY 15 STAR CRASH TESTED 


Gunner Kennels is the original 5 Star Crash Tested crate per the Center for Pet Safety. It's been tested to withstand 
a 12-gauge at 7 steps, over 4,000 lb. of force, and 680 lb. dropping from 8+ feet. But don't just take our word for it. 
The receipts are there. Gunner is tested and proven in real accidents. Go to gunner.com to hear from dozens of 
customers like Spencer, who say the Gl™ kennel saved their dogs' lives. 


#MANSBESTFRIEND deserves #MANSBESTKENNEL 


Gunner is the only double-wall rotomolded kennel on the market. 

We have the videos to prove why you need that extra layer for durability, 
and how it works better for your dog in all weather. 



It takes 125+ components to make the Gl™ and we source only the 
highest-quality materials from over 20 small businesses across the country. 






J Lifetime warranty on all kennels. That's how much we believe in 
the Gl™ product performance. 



Jt' j*i |i 
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"If it wasn't for Gunner I think he'd be dead. He's now passed 
two AKC Master Hunt Tests and we're going for a third this weekend." 































































































>LETTERS 


FROM OUR READERS 



What 
Breed is 
That? 


C AN you please tell me what 
breed John Hafner photo¬ 
graphed for the June/July 2020 cover? 


Steve DiVito 


via e-mail 



Hi Steve, you weren’t the only one who asked us the breed that graced the cover of 
our summer issue. The dog captured by the talented John Hafner was a Wirehaired 
pointing griffon. Good-looking bird dog! 

—Kali Parmley, Editor-in-Chief 


WHERE WERE YOU? 

I have enjoyed your magazine, especially with your new Editor-in-Chief and 
design format. I went to Pheasant Fest in Minnesota in February and was 
disappointed not to see your magazine there. I was looking forward to com¬ 
plimenting you in person on the changes you have made. However, the conven¬ 
tion was great—from all the dogs, food, training tips, dog supplies, and more. 


Scott Sherman 


via e-mail 


Hi Scott, thank you for the kind words. It has been a team effort to roll out the new 
format of GUN DOG, and we’re happy that our efforts are being noticed! There are 
more exciting things to come from this publication by the end of the year, so stay tuned. 
As for Pheasant Fest, we are disappointed we missed it as well! We have nothing but 
love and support for our friends at Pheasants Forever, and next year you bet we will 
be there! Please find me so I can shake your hand. 

—Kali Parmley, Editor-in-Chief 


DON'T FORGET THE AIREDALE! 

I just finished reading the March 2020 issue for the third time—too many good 
articles! Especially the feature, Top 6 Dog Breeds for the Beginning Bird Dog 
Owner, by Nancy Anisfield. I was a little disappointed, but not surprised, not 
to find an Airedale mentioned in the six. They are about as versatile as you can 
get—but probably not the best dog for the beginning trainer. Thanks for the 
great magazine! I always enjoy it. 


John Bell 


Newark, OH 
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COMING TO A NEWSSTAND NEAR YOU! 


















SNAPSHOTS 


FROM OUR READERS 




Ducks in the water? It doesn't matter that it's February in Massachusetts, Ruger is going in! He loves the water and loves 
hunting birds even more. — Brian and Dawn Barnes, Upton, MA 



Willow is a driven four-year-old Brittany spaniel. She loves 
to run the rolling hills in Sussex County, seeking out birds. 
—Mark Niemynski, Hackettstown, NJ 


English setters Pippa (left) and Frank (right) eagerly 
waiting for the release command to start the hunt. 
—Kelly Hays, Swanton, VT 


PHOTO SUBMISSION GUIDELINES 

• Please make sure your phone or camera is set on the highest quality jpeg available. • Submit no more than two 
photos and include your dog's name, age, breed and any additional interesting details, plus the town and state in 
which you live. • Submission does not guarantee publication. We reserve the right to reject images that aren't high 
enough in quality. • Please send images to: gundogsnapshots@outdoorSG.com 
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embark 

For Breeders 


Time, Training, and Devotion. 

They’re your #1 investment. Keep your dogs 
healthy for the long run by testing for 

inheritable diseases. 


Embark for Breeders offers comprehensive 
DNA testing that screens for genetic health 
conditions, diversity, and physical traits. 


embarkvet. com/breeders 


Use code GUN DOG to get $20 off 





>NEW GEAR 


BY KALI PARMLEY 


A 


FIRST 

AID 

On the Go 

IN-FIELD EMERGENCY SUPPLY 
KITS FOR YOUR BIRD DOG. 


GUNDOG OUTDOORS 

FIELD TRAUMA KIT 



-> Designed by a firefighter/EMT who has a passion for bird 
dogs and waterfowl hunting, the Field Trauma Kit includes 

medical-grade equipment used by U.S. first responders. The trauma kit treats abrasions, puncture 
wounds, sprains, eye injuries, hypothermia, and more. A veterinarian-approved Emergency Field 
Trauma Guide is included and it's perfect for referencing how to treat any injuries that may occur 
while hunting. The contents are packed in a waterproof, zippered shell that is made to attach to a 
belt or hunting vest. 


$54 gundogoutdoors.com 


ADVENTURE MEDICAL KITS 

ME & MY DOG MEDICAL KIT 



-> The Me & My Dog Medical Kit packs a lot of supplies to keep your dog—and 
you—safe on your hunting adventure. An SOL emergency blanket treats shock and 
hypothermia, while a cold pack is ready to treat swelling from sprains and strains. 
An irrigation syringe helps to clean 
wounds, and a triangular bandage al¬ 
lows you to muzzle your dog before 
administering aid. Easily wrap injuries 
with a cohesive elastic bandage, and 
remove splinters, thorns, or ticks with a 
set of durable tweezers. 

$50 adventuremedicalkits.com 
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GUN DOG SOLUTIONS 

MEDICAL FIELD KIT 


^ Jackson Walker, DVM, combined his experience and passion for 
wingshooting with his professional knowledge in veterinary medicine 
and surgery to create the Medical Field Kit—a customized medical 
and trauma kit to keep your dog alive if life threatening injuries occur 
while afield. The Field Kit comes pre-packed in a YETI Loadout GoBox 
gear case, which fits perfectly in the back of your truck and protects 
its contents from the elements. This kit consists of everything from 
hospital-grade bandage material to trauma forceps and IV fluids. The 
Medical Field Kit is completely customized and made per your consulta¬ 
tion with Dr. Walker. Hands-on training is available upon request. 

Starting at $1,200 gundogsolutions.com 


DOKKEN 

POCKET SIZE CANINE 
FIRST AID KIT 

If you're looking for something small to throw in your kit for 
quick trips, the Pocket Size Canine First Aid Kit is your go-to. 
This small zippered pouch includes a Field Dog pocket first-aid 
book, latex gloves, bandages, Littauer scissors, forceps, and 
gauze. It also gives hunters 
iodine and alcohol prep 
pads, a disposable skin 
stapler, and surgical 
sponges. That's a lot of 
medical gear packed in 
a convenient small sized 
package. 

$30 gundogsupply.com 




FIDO PRO 

AIRLIFT 

■4 When you're miles from the truck 
and your bird dog has sustained a 
life-threatening injury, it can seem 
daunting thinking about how to 
carry your pup to safety across 
harsh terrain. You need a way to 
get him to a vet—and fast. The 
Fido Pro Airlift is a lightweight, 
packable harness that allows you to 
easily lift and carry your dog over 
your shoulders and to safety. 

The harness weighs just 8 oz. 
and packs into a small stuff sack, 
making it easy to throw in your 
vest. The Airlift is designed to fit 
dogs weighing between 20 and 
150 lbs., and is available in four 
different sizes. Don't hit the field or 
mountains without it—it could save 
your dog's life. 

$70-$115 fidoprotection.com 
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>FI ELD TEST 


BY BEN BRETTINGEN 


Packing a Punch 

ALBEIT PRICEY, TSS LOADS FAR OUTSHINE 
ANYTHING ELSE ON THE MARKET 


L EAD has been king of the uplands 
since the dawn of black powder. 
There are some inherent disadvantages 
of lead, but for the vast majority of bird 
hunters, it still reigns over the rest. In 
the past few decades, there have been 
many pushes to move away from the 
hard-hitting element due to environ¬ 
mental concerns. Steel shot is another 
option, but due to the lack of density, 
it doesn’t pack nearly the punch of lead. 

As a waterfowler, I had always seen 
steel shot as a necessary evil, mostly 
because other nontoxic shot options 


were far too costly to shoot upwards of 
three cases of shells per year. However, 
when I went to the uplands, it was a 
treat to fill both barrels with lead-packed 
shells. I would spring for three $30 
boxes, because on a good year I wouldn’t 
burn through them. The sheer knock¬ 
down power of lead was supreme, and 
a 40-yard shot with #6s was going to 
do the job if I did mine. 

In the past few years, I caught on to 
what some claim to be magic shot. It 
hits harder than lead, but doesn’t have 
the environmental impacts. What’s this 


magic shot? Tungsten Super Shot— 
better known as TSS. There’s no smoke, 
mirrors, or rabbits popping out of hats. 
It all comes down to science. 

TSS VS. LEAD 

Let’s go back to high-school physics to 
figure out why TSS is superior to lead 
in performance. The biggest factor as 
to why it outperforms lead lies in its 
density. Why does density make a dif¬ 
ference? What would hurt more if I 
threw it at you, a golf ball or ping pong 
ball? My pick is the golf ball. It weighs 
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more than the ping pong ball, with about 
the same volume. Lead checks in at 11 
grams per cubic centimeter (g/cc), and 
is pretty dense as compared to steel, 
which only weighs in at 8 g/cc. 

That’s why you end up shooting larger 
shot sizes in steel, and don’t have the 
ability to make cleaner kills at longer 
distances. These densities are trumped 
byTSS, which checks in at 18 g/cc. 
Over twice the density of steel, and over 
60-percent more dense than lead. That 
means this golf ball is really going to 
hurt! TSS even beats a hevi-shot alloy, 
which lands at 15 g/cc. 

The performance advantages 
of TSS don’t end at density. Lead 
is a soft metal, and thus suscep¬ 
tible to deformation. Don’t get 
density and hardness confused— 
they are two different properties. 

Take a hammer and hit a lead 
pellet. It will smash under the 
force of the hammer. Now, do the 
same with steel. It won’t deform 
nearly as badly as lead. Lead 
pellets often get compacted in 
shells and lose their round profile. 
Deformed pellets are the enemy 
to pattern density. This is the cause 
of “flyers,” which are pellets that 
don’t fly straight upon leaving the 
barrel. In comparison, steel is 
much harder than lead, and as 
long as the pellets are round when 
manufactured, they’ll retain their 
profile while in the shell. The best 


of both worlds is TSS; it has the density 
and the hardness, so pellet deformation 
won’t be a problem. 

UNDERSTANDING TSS 

Here’s where it all comes together. If 
you have a denser pellet, it means you’ll 
be able to use a smaller pellet and still 
maintain the same kinetic energy as a 
larger, less dense pellet. The advantage 
of using a smaller pellet is you’re going 
to have more of them. More pellets 
equates to better pattern densities. A 
#9 TSS pellet has the same knockdown 
power as a #6 lead pellet. The difference 


>TSS gives you the "punch" 
of lead shot with no harmful 
impacts on the environment. 


is an ounce of #6 lead will have about 
222 pellets, and an ounce of #9 TSS 
has over 350 pellets. That’s 60 percent 
more pellets! 

What if I told you I shoot early season 
roosters with #9s or #10s, and when 
those late-season birds get wary, I’ll 
only step down to a #8 pellet? Imagine 
a swarm of 500 bees flying down- 
range. It’s pretty impressive. I’ll also 
stick to an improved-cylinder choke, 
or when I need to make the long 
shot, step up to a light-modified or 
modified. You have the ability to 
shoot a more open choke, giving you 
a larger margin of error because the 
sheer number of pellets are able to 
fill out the pattern. 

The merits of TSS have been 
proven by the turkey hunting com¬ 
munity. Many have been hand¬ 
loading shells for decades, but only 
recently has it been mass manufac¬ 
tured by companies like Federal and 
Apex Ammunition. The results are 
nothing short of incredible, as it has 
made sub gauges such as .410 a very 
viable 30-yard gun. 

If the wheels are turning, you’re 
catching my drift! Now, my 6-lb. 
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>FI ELD TEST 



28-gauge is a year-round pheasant gun, 
and I no longer have to drag along a 
hefty 12-gauge for spooky late-season 
roosters. The same thing can be said 
about my little .410, and after pattern¬ 
ing it, there is a slim chance you’ll ever 
find me carrying a 12-gauge, if only for 
nostalgia. 

There are few things in life more plea¬ 
surable than shooting into a covey of 
bobwhites, or a big rooster busting out 
from under the nose of a pointing dog 
at 10 yards. Unfortunately, wild birds, 
especially on public lands, really don’t 
care to be shot at, so that 10-yard shot 
often ends up being 40 or more yards. 
This is where TSS shines! With denser 
pellets, and much more of them, you’ll 
easily be able to reach out and not just 
touch, but rather crush, that wild rooster. 
Tungsten is also a nontoxic element, 
thus making it legal for any public lands 
where you’d be relegated to using 
steel shot. 

THE CAVEAT 

There is one caveat to TSS: It’s expen¬ 
sive, and commercial options are 
relatively few. I started reloading TSS 


four years ago, and a pound of TSS 
costs between $40 to $50.That means 
if you were to load a box of 1-oz. 
shells, it would cost you about $70 
per box. It’s time for you to scrape 
your jaw off the floor, as I was in the 
same place. There’s no doubt TSS 
isn’t going to be for everyone, and I 
can hear many of you saying, “I’ll just 
stick with my $11 box of lead.” 

So, why in the world would I shoot 
something worth double that of a 
premium box of lead? In one trip, I 
shot nearly half as many TSS shells as 
I would with lead, and I had no 
wounded birds. There is another option 
to gain some of the performance of 
TSS and still maintain your checking 
account, and thus your marriage. You 
can blend TSS with lead, and still reap 
the benefits. 

If you’re interested in giving TSS a 
whirl this year, one of the options is 
handloading. When I first started loading 
turkey shells, I had to dust off my dad’s 
trusty MEC 600. However, I learned 
there wasn’t much of a need for a 
reloading machine. All you need is a 
scale, powder, hulls, wads, mylar sheets. 


some various cork and felt fillers, and 
a roll-crimp tool. It’s a very manual 
process, but it’s satisfying. If you’re 
interested in giving it a go, the foremost 
expert of handloading TSS is Hal 
Abbott. Go on the internet and search 
“reloading TSS,” and you’ll run across 
Hal in many forums under the name 
of HawgLips. If you purchase TSS shot 
from him, he’ll be more than happy to 
give you his tested reloading recipes. 
He just asks that you not share it. Hal’s 
prices are fair, and he will have tested 
loads for every gauge in nearly any 
situation you might face with a scat- 
tergun over your shoulder. 

There is another option if you’re not 
interested in the time investment to 
reload. Federal Premium Ammunition 
launched their Custom Shop in August, 
and the engineers in Anoka, Minnesota 
would be more than happy to build you 
a TSS load or blend to fit your needs. 

Is TSS magic? Nope. But it will sure 
give you the upper hand on your next 
bird-hunting adventure. If you’re looking 
for the best performance in the field, 
TSS far outshines anything on 
the market. GD 
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>TH E PUPPY PROJECT 


BY JEREMY MOORE 



Bella...Be Good: 
Recognizing “Too Much” 

HOW TO TURN YOUR PUP'S UNDESIRABLE TRAITS 
INTO TRAINING AND LEARNING MOMENTS. 


I 'VE always liked the idea of using 
what dogs do naturally. It just makes 
sense. When they began naming differ¬ 
ent breeds of dogs, “retrievers” was not 
an accident. Instead, it was very much 
intentional and described their primary 
purpose well. When it comes to breeds 
today, what we ask of them has evolved, 
but the “retrieve” in the retriever typi¬ 
cally remains strong. In our last column, 
I posed the question, “Is it really pos¬ 
sible for a retriever to have too much 
retrieve?” The answer to that question 
is predicated on how we handle them. 
Some will become nightmares, others 
a dream come true—most are some¬ 
where in between. All are a direct result 
of our influence, particularly early on. 

One of the most common struggles 
in retriever training for many is con¬ 
nected directly to the retrieve. The most 
common questions I receive messages 
about have to do with retrieve—more 
specifically, the delivery. Very rarely does 


>lt was immediately noticed 
that Bella had a strong 
desire to always have 
something in her mouth. 


anyone have issues with pups running 
out to chase or pick something up—it’s 
getting them back, all the way, that 
becomes the issue. 


WHAT'S TOO MUCH? 

I’ve had many people tell me that their 
pup has “too much” of something, 
always followed by, “for their own 
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good.” Ironically, it’s usually something 
that breeders and owners are after and 
find desirable. It could be energy or 
drive, intelligence, nose, etc. It might 
even be a desire to retrieve, but it’s 
always connected to, “too much for 
the pup’s own good.” I disagree. I think 
it’s more likely too much for the han¬ 
dler’s own good. 


Something that I’ve noticed almost 
immediately after spending very little 
time with Bella, is how big her desire 
is to always have something in her 
mouth. She was constantly picking 
things up and carrying them around, 
to the point of it often becoming a nui¬ 
sance. I get it. A pup that is constantly 
grabbing your shoes, laundry items 
(both clean and dirty), the kids’ toys, 
sticks, rocks, and anything else they can 


fit in their mouth would, for many, be 
dubbed a pup with “too much retrieve.” 
In Bella’s case, she was particularly 
drawn to sandals, slippers, and Crocs— 
this last footwear item earned her the 
nickname of “Crocodile Hunter” within 
three days of her arrival. 

What many might call “too much 
retrieve” for her own good, was some¬ 


thing that stood out to me from the day 
we brought her home. After thinking 
about it, Bella’s not the only pup I’ve 
seen this in. Instead, I think I have just 
become a lot more observant of the 
little things with her as this “Bella...Be 
Good” project has given me reason to 
document and analyze her training 
process and progress in much greater 
detail. Noting it early on ensured that 
I acted on it early. 


> Bella's desire to place almost 
anything in her mouth was 
turned into training moments 
rather than punishment. 


IT'S ALL ABOUT PERSPECTIVE 

One man’s trash is another’s treasure, 
just as one handler’s problem is anoth¬ 
er’s blessing. To call Bella’s desire to 
carry something in her mouth a 
problem is silly. I think we have the 
opportunity to form most situations 
into either a positive or a negative 
experience, and as the handler, we 
make that choice. I also think that the 
great majority of issues we face are 
created by the handlers themselves. 
It’s not the breed, the breeder, or the 
individual pup. It’s almost always unin¬ 
tentional, and oftentimes, simply over¬ 
looked. Avoiding an issue from the start 
is the easiest and most productive way 
to do anything, including training a dog. 
The key is in recognizing the issue 
quickly, and then changing, shaping, 
or forming what’s desired. Simply put: 
Don’t train in something today that 


THE KEY IS IN RECOGNIZING THE ISSUE 
QUICKLY, AND THEN CHANGING, SHAPING, 
OR FORMING WHAT’S DESIRED. 
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>THE PUPPY PROJECT 
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> MAKE YOUR DOG A 

Eukanuba" dog. 

EukanubaSportingDog.com 


you’ll need to train out tomorrow. 

When it came to Bella, I had to first 
recognize what was happening, then 
realize what the potential consequences 
might be if I didn’t change or reform 
the behavior quickly. I know our end 
goal when it comes to her retrieve is 
a quick out and back with a clean 
delivery to hand. I also know that 
everything a puppy does is in some 
way an opportunity to learn. This was 
our chance to start forming a desirable 
behavior using a less than desirable 
situation. 

Countless times I found myself 
getting down to ground level and 
encouraging this puppy that was happy 
to have something in her mouth to come 
to me. I was careful to never discourage 
or correct her while carrying something, 
never turned it into tug-of-war, and 
certainly never gave chase to her with 
anything in her mouth, regardless of 
what the object might be. Instead, I 
encouraged her to bring it to me, 
encouraged her to “hold it,” and even 
shared it back and forth before taking 
it away and putting it up where she 
could no longer get at it. 

Think about it from your pup’s per¬ 
spective. Keep in mind that a puppy 
is always learning, and that we are 
always training, one way or another, 
good or bad. If the moment you picked 
something up you were scolded harshly 
or smacked with the rolled-up news¬ 
paper by your leader, how inspired 
would you be to pick something up 
when your leader was around? What 
if every time you picked something up, 
your handler was quick to snatch it 
away from you with no “good dog” or 
any kind of praise? What if when you 
picked something up, someone would 
start chasing you like it’s a big game 
of keep-away, hooting and hollering 
and making all kinds of excited noises? 
The more you ran around wildly with 
the object in your mouth, the louder 
the human would get! For a young 
pup, that game can be a lot of fun! 
What if you picked something up and 
carried it around with no interest from 
your handler? Eventually, you lose 
interest yourself, or find something 
else more exciting, drop the object, 
and the cycle repeats itself. Have you 
seen any of this before? Does any of 
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this sound familiar? All of these sce¬ 
narios are habit-forming for your young 
pup—it’s simply that the wrong habits 
are being formed. 

HOLD ON 

“Hold conditioning” is a necessary 
process with every retriever, and I put 
a big emphasis on its importance. 
“Hold” is different than “forced fetch,” 
but that’s a column completely in and 
of itself, and we can talk more on that 
later. What we need to remember now 
is that hold conditioning will be rela¬ 
tively simple, if we prepare for it from 
the beginning. 

Dos 

1. Ensure every retrieve is positive, 
regardless of the object. 

2. Get the pup back to you 
quickly. 

3. Encourage them to hold every 
time. 

4. Share the object back and forth 
with them rather than just 
taking it away. 

Don’ts 

1. Leave stuff laying around that 
they can get access to. 

2. Chase them with anything in 
their mouth. 

3. Play tug of war. 

4. Scold or correct them for 
picking something up. 

Keep this in mind, act on it early and 
often, and ensure that “too much” of 
anything does not end up as a problem 
for you or your pup. C D 

• •• 

IF YOU’RE INTERESTED in more of 
Bella's journey to "be good," check 
out the complete "Bella...Be Good" 
series on YouTube, as well as the 
@dogbonehunter and @gundogmag 
Instagram and Facebook pages. 
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>FLUSH TO TABLE 


BY JENNY NGUYEN-WHEATLEY 



ROASTED SHARPTAILED 
GROUSE WITH SUNCHOKES 


S HARPTAILED grouse and sun- 
chokes are both foods of the Great 
Plains. Native Americans and early set¬ 
tlers relied on this upland bird for meat, 
and historically, indigenous peoples of 
North America cultivated Helianthus 
tuberosus as a form of carbohydrates in 
their diets. The sunchoke is the starchy, 
edible tuber of this sunflower species. 
Its high sugar content makes it a beau¬ 
tiful candidate for roasting; turning 
golden-crispy on the outside, and 
creamy and tender on the inside. 

While I can’t say for sure how Native 
and early Americans might have pre¬ 
pared these two ingredients, I like to 
think that on some fall night by a camp¬ 
fire, some many moons ago, this upland 
bird and the potato-like tuber were 
enjoyed on the same “plate.” It’s a match 
made upland: Dark, richly flavored 
sharptail begs for the sweet nuttiness 
of roasted sunchokes. Plucked and 
cooked whole, there’s something about 
a perfectly roasted bird that is so simple, 
yet splendid. 

Note on sunchokes: Sunchokes may 
be grown in a garden, foraged, or pur¬ 
chased. They contain a starchy sub¬ 
stance called inulin, which may be 
difficult for some people to digest. If 
you’ve never had sunchokes before, 
enjoy it sparingly at first. 


■4 DIRECTIONS 

1. Prior to cooking, take the 
grouse out of the refrigera- 
tor and generously sprinkle 
kosher salt inside and 
outside of the birds. Allow 
them to sit at room temperature 
for 1 hour. Meanwhile, move one 
of your oven racks to the upper 
third and another to the middle. 
Preheat the oven to 450 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and allow it to warm 
up for at least 30 minutes before 
cooking. 

2. Wash sunchokes, trim off discol¬ 
ored ends, and cut them in half 
lengthwise. In a rimmed cookie 
sheet, toss the sunchokes with 
olive oil, salt, pepper, and thyme 
sprigs. Set aside. 

3. Ten minutes prior to cooking the 
birds, place the empty skillet or 
baking pan you plan to use in the 
preheated oven. Cut onion to fit, 
and stuff inside each grouse. For 
more even cooking, truss the birds 
with kitchen twine. 

4. Just before roasting, pat birds 
dry with paper towels, coat 
with a thin layer of olive oil, and 

evenly sprinkle paprika all 
over. Place birds into the 
preheated skillet/baking 
pan breast side up, and set 
on the upper rack. Place the 
sunchokes on the middle 
rack. Roast the birds for 
10-15 minutes, or until the 
breast reads 130-135 de¬ 
grees Fahrenheit. Next, take 
them out of the oven and 
sear the breasts and sides 
in a screaming-hot, greased 




skillet for color. Finally, remove 
birds from heat and allow to rest 
for 5-10 minutes before serving. 
Shoot for a finishing temperature 
between 140-145 degrees in the 
thickest part of the breasts. 

5. Roast the sunchokes for a total 
of 20-30 minutes, or until tender 
and golden at the edges. Flip 
them halfway through. Serve birds 
whole, split in half, or quartered 
with the roasted sunchokes and a 
light vinegary salad. GO 


SERVINGS: 2-3 

Prep Time: 1 hour 
Cooking Time: 30 minutes 

INGREDIENTS 

-2 whole sharptailed grouse, 
skin on 

-Kosher salt, to taste 
-Half a small onion 
-Paprika, to taste 
-Cracked pepper, to taste 
-1-2 Tbsp of olive oil, separated 
-1 lb. of sunchokes (also called 
Jerusalem artichokes) 

-6 sprigs of fresh thyme 
-Salad greens and dressing, 
your favorite 

Special Equipment: kitchen 
twine, optional 
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>P 01 NT 


BY DAVE CARTY 


A 


Size Matters 

IT'S NOT THE SIZE OF THE DOG IN THE 
FIGHT, IT'S THE SIZE OF FIGHT IN THE DOG. 


ET'S cut to the chase. I prefer 
owning small dogs—whatever 
the breed—more than large dogs. My 
take is this: Small dogs can do just about 
anything a large dog can do, and it costs 
less to feed them. Mind you, I’m talking 
about pointing breeds here, not the 
retrieving breeds, where size may well 
be an advantage. 

By way of clarification, let me give 
you a general rundown on the types of 
birds I hunt, and just as importantly, 
where those birds live. I’m primarily a 
hunter of blue grouse, ruffed grouse, 
Hungarian partridge, and sharptails. 
Except for ruffed grouse, the birds I hunt 
live in relatively open to wide-open 


country. A big-running dog isn’t neces¬ 
sarily an advantage in that kind of habitat. 
In fact. I’ve presented my arguments in 
this column several times for why I think 
a moderate-ranging dog is the way to 
go and how endurance is key. 

ENDURANCE 

Let’s leave out field-trial pointers, some 
of which can be quite large and run for 
hours. From a statistical perspective, 
they’re supremely gifted one-offs—the 
LeBron James of the canine world. All 
other things being equal, as a general 
rule, smaller dogs tend to have more 
endurance. Ever seen a really large 
human marathoner? They probably exist, 


but there aren’t many of them. Same 
goes for dogs. 

Also, and this matters, it has been my 
personal experience that smaller dogs 
are less prone to injury. Again, this is 
purely my own experience, and not 
something I can prove. But smaller dogs 
seem to tear up their feet less in rough 
country, suffer fewer joint and foot inju¬ 
ries, and even seem to be a bit more 
tolerant of heat (although I suspect the 
latter varies more by individual than size). 

My three English pointers are a good 
case study. Tango is about average for 
a female pointer at 50 pounds. My other 
two pointers, Sulci and Skylark, are 
considerably smaller—both are right 
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>No matter the breed, 
the conformation of a dog 
makes all the difference. 



around 40 pounds, about as small as 
pointers get. Two of my three dogs have 
had joint problems, which, not to stray 
too far into an entirely different subject, 
were not related to size, but almost 
certainly to my having had them spayed 
too young. 

Still, prior to their injuries, Tango 
had nine years of hard hunting under 
her belt, and Suki, at six, is still a hard 
hunter. Tango, in her prime, ran well 
and hunted hard. But she had nowhere 
near the fluidity, speed, or endurance 
of her two smaller kennel mates. 

Is a pleasing gait, speed, and endur¬ 
ance the defining criteria for a good 
dog? Not for most of us. We all choose 
dogs the way we choose cars and lovers. 
Yes, we look under the hood, but we 
also care a lot about the way a certain 
type or size of dog makes us feel. I have 
several friends with very large, relatively 
slow-moving Ryman setters, but they 
love hunting over their dogs every bit 
as much as I enjoy hunting over my 
fleet-footed English pointers. 

Nor do more slowly moving dogs— 
let’s call them stately—necessarily find 
fewer birds. That depends far more on 
the dog’s intelligence and prey drive 
than the speed at which it works, 
although a pretty good case can be made 
that a slower dog may well take longer 
to find them. My last Brittany, Powder, 
was a perfect example of this. She tipped 
the scales at something like 46 pounds, 
which in today’s Brittany world is huge. 
Nor was she particularly fast. Instead, 
she worked at moderate to close range— 
even on the prairies, where she did most 
of her hunting—but when she found 
bird scent, she would pursue it with 
single-minded determination until she 
found the covey and pointed it. Time 
and again she’d find birds that the 
rocket-assed setters I owned at the time 
ran right by. On the other hand, she 
wasn’t much for styling or intensity on 


point, and for a guy like me, who has 
spent three quarters of my life hunting 
over bird dogs, that’s important. 

CONFORMATION 

Big or small, how a dog is put together 
makes a difference. There’s a word for 
that: conformation. It’s something I 
can intuitively sense, but hardly some¬ 
thing I’m qualified to objectively judge. 
For that, I rely heavily on my friends 
who breed dogs. In the same way that 
there are distinct body types that are 
ideal for gymnasts, basketball players, 
and soccer players, there are body types 
that work best for pointers, setters, and 
griffons. Legs and feet that aren’t within 
acceptable norms may cause problems 
years down the road, when the accu¬ 
mulated miles begin to add up. Small 
dogs do have advantages over large dogs, 
in my opinion, but that’s only if the 
small dog is put together like it’s sup¬ 
posed to be. 

The last things that matter are weight 
and conditioning. One of my hunting 
buddies, Jim, has a large English pointer 
named Woody which, at probably 60 
pounds, is certainly larger than average 


for a pointer. Woody is superbly mus¬ 
cled—a perfect physical specimen—and 
can fly across the prairies for Huns, or 
through the mountains for blue grouse, 
like smoke moving across water. Thanks 
to my friend’s conditioning, the dog is 
in superb condition, and has every bit 
the style, fluidity, and intensity of either 
of my much smaller dogs. 

But Woody is currently on injured 
reserve. Last season, when Jim called 
him back at the end of a hunt, he 
noticed Woody was limping. Jim’s an 
MD, and he immediately suspected a 
CCL tear. He was close; his vet deter¬ 
mined that the dog had partially torn 
its Achilles tendon. As near as either of 
us could figure, Woody’s great strength 
and drive had simply surpassed the 
limits of his Achilles tendon to bear. 

There does seem to be an evolution 
toward smaller pointing dogs across 
the board, with the possible exception 
of the versatile breeds. Pointers, setters, 
GSPs and Brittanies all appear to be 
getting smaller on average than they 
were in my halcyon and vanishingly 
distant youth. And that’s fine for guys 
like me. We like ’em that way! 1 4) 
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RETRIEVE 


BY TOM DOKKEN 


A 


Field Awareness 

THINKING ABOUT, AND TRAINING FOR, THE MOST 
COMMON DANGERS FOUND IN UPLAND ENVIRONMENTS. 


B ack in the early 1980s, I was 
hunting pheasants in Iowa when 
my dog flushed a rooster. When that 
ringneck hit the ground, he did so on 
the opposite side of a barbed-wire fence. 
Hot on the trail, my Lab tried to jump 
the fence to get to the downed bird. 
She didn’t make it. 

Not only did she get hung up on the 
topmost strand, but as soon as she real¬ 
ized she was stuck, she panicked and 
essentially ripped her groin wide open. 
It was not pretty. It was also one of 
those moments as a bird-dog owner 
that changed how I look at the world. 

From then on, I’ve tried to be more 
cognizant of the dangers that are out 
there, and how to not only prepare 
myself to look for them, but to also 
train my dogs to safely navigate and 
encounter. Not coincidentally, this 
involves fence training. 

UNDER OR THROUGH 

It’s pretty much a certainty that 
upland dogs are going to encounter 
fences, whether you set them loose 

>One of the most common 
injuries in the field is caused 
by bird dogs hitting barbed- 
wire fences. Field awareness 
and a good first-aid kit can go 
a long way toward keeping 
these encounters from 
spiraling into serious danger. 


on public or private land. This means 
they’ve got to understand how to go 
through or under them, and that’s 
where you come in. 

I start out with fence introduction 
by leashing the dog and then slowly 
approaching a fence. Once there. I’ll 
step on the lower strand and slowly 
encourage the dog through. You don’t 
want to push a dog or try to make things 
happen too quickly, because that’s when 


mistakes happen. Slow the dog down, 
and then let him work through the safe 
opening that you create. 

This is pretty easy stuff, and it’s a 
good start. But it’s not really applicable 
to the pheasant field in many situations. 
You might have a leash on the dog when 
you enter a field, which allows you to 
help them through, or you might spot 
a five-strander up ahead and have the 
time to call in the dog and leash him 
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> RETRIEVE 


>Upland dogs will 
encounter fences their 
entire lives, so be sure to 
properly introduce them 
in a safe training setting. 


for a safe crossing. But there will be 
other fences out there in the wild that 
you won’t realize you are approach¬ 
ing—until it’s too late. 

This is why it’s a good idea to have 
a first-aid kit that contains some sur¬ 
gical-scrub solution and a skin stapler. 
Small lacerations happen in the field, 
and if you’re prepared to treat them 
properly, you can eliminate the chance 
they’ll turn into a hunt-ender, or neces¬ 
sitate an emergency trip to the vet. 

When it comes to fences, it’s simply 
a good idea to pay attention. If you see 
one coming up and can rein in your 
dog, that’s good. If your dog zips under 
one that you didn’t know was coming 
but you hear a little twang, recall your 
dog and give him a good once-over. 

In fact, it’s a good idea to give your 
dog a quick checkup in the field every 
couple of hours, just to make sure he 
didn’t get cut. A driven dog isn’t going 
to let you know he’s injured unless it’s 
severe, so it’s a wise decision to take a 
minute or two to make sure your dog 
hasn’t suffered any minor lacerations 
that could get worse if he keeps hunting. 

It’s important to say that even if you 
conduct five once-overs throughout the 
day, you should still do a thorough tail¬ 
gate exam at the end of the hunt. You 
should also make sure, from puppyhood 
on, that your dog is okay with an exam 
of this nature. This is not something 
that you should first try to attempt while 
neck-deep in the cattails with roosters 
flushing on all sides, but instead should 
train in from early on. 

SITUATIONAL AWARENESS 

While fences are a biggie, there are 
plenty of other dangers that might get 
your dog in trouble. The most common 
are fights with critters like raccoons or 
even other dogs, but the reality is, you 
won’t be able to predict those encoun¬ 
ters until it’s too late. 

You can, however, eyeball a good- 
looking quail spot and take note of old 



>You should give your dog 
a once-over in the field 
every couple of hours and 
also a tailgate exam at 
the end of the day. This is 
a necessity after training 
and hunting to make sure 
he hasn't suffered a small 
injury that could turn 
into something bigger 
if left unaddressed. 




homesteads. While there might be a 
covey in the overgrown brush next to 
the broken-down barn, there might also 
be a partially covered well. Or there 
might be an old farm implement slowly 
being reclaimed by the earth that has 
sharp edges or tines poking through 
the grass that could make a pleasant 
afternoon hunt go south in an instant. 

The same goes for fresh beaver activ¬ 
ity near a promising woodcock spot. 
More than one dog has been impaled 
by a chewed-off sapling, and if you find 
your dog going full bore through fresh 
cuttings, you might want to back off 


and not hunt so close to the 
oversized rodent’s feeding 
grounds. 

You might be hunting public- 
land grouse and notice a small 
surveyor’s flag up ahead on the 
trail. It might mean nothing, or 
it might mean there is a leghold 
trap beneath it, or a snare set up 
on a log over a flooded ditch. 
I’ve got a buddy whose Lab 
stepped into a coyote trap while 
they were grouse hunting a few 
years ago, and even though he 
freed the dog quickly, it was a bad deal. 
Understand, at least the basics, of how 
traps and snares work, so that if your 
dog does get caught, you can save him. 
This is one of the reasons I always carry 
wire snips in my hunting vest. 

While there are some dangers you 
can prepare a dog for, there are many 
others that you can’t. It’s up to you to 
pay attention to the environments in 
which you train and hunt, and do your 
best to keep your dog out of trouble. 
And if trouble finds him, it’s up to you 
to negotiate the situation so that your 
dog ends up as safe as possible. < il) 
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BY JERRY RAY CACCHIO 


Using Live Birds to 
Develop Realistic Skills 

TRAINING A FLUSHING DOG WITH LIVE BIRDS 
REQUIRES YOU TO FIRST BUILD A SOLID FOUNDATION. 


F undamentally, the end result 

of training a flushing dog is quite 
simple to understand: A trainer seeks 
to produce a dog that quarters in range, 
follows scent aggressively to induce a 
flush, and then sits/hups on the flush, 
the whistle, or the shot. Assuming the 
bird is killed, the trained flushing dog 
should make a straight line to the fallen 
bird upon being released, and should 
then return the bird directly to the 
trainer’s hand. Pretty simple stuff when 
you think about it. 

The challenge for a flushing dog 


trainer is to create the shortest educa¬ 
tional pathway possible for the dog to 
master each of these component skills, 
and then put them all into practice 
consecutively. Creating this pathway 
has been the lifework of many trainers 
and many dogs, and I can guarantee 
that those who got there most efficiently 
had a lot of live pigeons to thank. I have 
long believed that the single most valu¬ 
able tool available to the flushing dog 
trainer is a live pigeon (or, even better, 
a crate-full). That said, it is remarkable 
to me how many trainers skimp on live 


birds and try to get away with a 
minimum of live-bird exposures over 
the journey of steadying a dog. 

Now, I agree that dead/frozen birds 
and bumpers have their place, and that 
they can and should be used in estab¬ 
lishing the foundational skills required 
by a flusher. But when it comes to 
developing the real-world skills required 
by a finished flushing dog in the hunting 
or trialing arena, that dog simply must 
have ample live-bird experience under 
his belt. 

Think of it this way: Any flushing 
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>Once the foundational skills 
have been taught in a highly 
controlled environment, birds 
can then be incorporated 
into the training equation. 


dog worth his salt has been selected 
from a bloodline proven to have a strong 
prey drive. Birds turn on something in 
the genetics of a flushing dog that no 
other stimulus can, and therefore birds 
can serve to stimulate or reinforce 
behavior far better than simple praise 
or manual corrections. But due to their 
potency, live birds can also create issues 
in training that are hard to correct. 
Their very potency can serve to coun¬ 
teract good training, which means they 
must be leveraged wisely. But how to 
do that in practice? 

BUILD THE FOUNDATION FIRST 

It is my philosophy that birds should 
not be a significant part of the training 
equation as the foundational skills are 
built. Heel, hup, and recall/retrieve 
should be taught with consistency in a 
highly controlled environment. There 
should be a stairstep method in place 
that allows for drilling of these skills, 
with the environment growing margin¬ 
ally more challenging over time. For 
example, hup/sit on a lead with an asso¬ 
ciated voice command should progress 
to hup/sit on a check cord with the same 
voice command, which should progress 
into hup/sit on a check cord on a whistle 
blast, and so on. But when those foun¬ 
dational skills feel solid, and when the 
pup finds regular success in hup and 
recall on a remote cue (command, 
whistle, or shot), it is time to up the 
stimulation and enhance the environ¬ 
ment to progress training. 

I generally begin incorporating birds 
with frozen pigeons. While working a 
dog out in front, I will randomly throw 
the pigeon over the dog and fire a starter 
pistol (or sound the whistle), inducing 
a hup. Although the bird is inert, this 
represents a wild flush and a shot, neces¬ 
sitating of the dog a hup. Once I release 
the dog, he will generally be excited by 
the scent and feel of the dead bird. I 
enthusiastically call for a retrieve, and 


then take the frozen bird. I repeat this 
process over a period of sessions, ensur¬ 
ing regular success. 

Moving away from the dead frozen 
bird, I do the same with a wing-clipped 
or hobbled pigeon. When the dog casts 
away from me, I throw the wing-clipped 
bird and shoot the gun or blast the 
whistle, commanding the dog to hup. 
The flapping pigeon should flutter down 
between 50-100 yards from the dog, 
inducing greater stimulation and desire 
on the dog’s part to chase. Assuming 
the foundation work is solid, the dog 
will stay at hup until released, and will 
then retrieve the bird to me. The wing- 
clipped bird, ostensibly flushing wild, 
is the second level of bird training. 

We move from wing-clipped to live, 
intact pigeons, which we can shoot over 
a dog in such a way that they fall fairly 
close.These initial pigeons can be thrown 
from the trainer’s hand while the dog is 
quartering, again signifying a wild flush. 
The flapping of the bird, the shot from 
the gun, and the fall of the killed bird 
should represent an increased level of 
stimulation that should be offset by a 
good foundation. The dog again should 
retrieve the dead bird upon release. 

USING LIVE BIRDS 

Finally, the ultimate goal of live-bird 
training is to have the dog induce the 
flush on the ground. This is accom¬ 
plished with rolled or dizzied birds that 


are spun and thrown out ahead of the 
handler while the dog is quartering. It 
is key here that the dog not see the bird 
as it gets rolled, because we want the 
dog to intersect scent on a cast, to go 
hard into the scent, and to induce a 
flush. This is the highest level of stimu¬ 
lation for a dog, as the bird materializes 
at the end of the scent cone in a ruckus 
of sound and motion. The dog, again, 
should hup on the shot, watching the 
bird fall, and then be released to retrieve. 
If this habit can be drilled and replicated 
with consistency, the dog is ready for 
final polishing, and certainly ready to 
hunt live, undizzied birds in the field. 

Remember, however, that birds and 
bird scent are likely the single most 
motivating factor in the dog’s experi¬ 
ence. With that, failure can, and likely 
will, occur. When the dog fails, or breaks 
on a bird, or runs off with a live bird 
rather than retrieving, it simply means 
that the foundation needs to be rein¬ 
forced. Go back to bumpers, or to 
whatever the previous level of training 
entailed. Training with birds is simply 
part of the progression. Granted, it can 
enforce, reinforce, or test the finer fin¬ 
ishing points of training a flushing dog, 
but it cannot be brought into the mix 
until the foundation work, and the 
steady drilling of controlled lessons, 
has taken place. Use birds wisely, and 
enjoy watching your dog reach his 
full potential. G1) 
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BY BOB WEST 
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Trash-Breaking 

YOU HAVE A COUPLE OF OPTIONS WHEN IT COMES TO 
TRAINING YOUR DOG TO STAY AWAY FROM "OFF GAME." 


R ECENTLY, there have been a 
good number of questions from 
readers regarding what I call “trash¬ 
breaking.” Raccoons, skunks, porcu¬ 
pines, snakes, or deer—any one of these 
critters can spoil your hunt. At the very 
least, these animals cause a distraction 
for your dog. Depending on the encoun¬ 
ter, your dog can be injured, subject to 
secondary infection, and cost you a lot 
of money in vet bills. Even worse, a 
deer chase can end with a dog being 
lost or found dead at a road crossing. 

Trash-breaking has been a general 
term in the sporting dog world for gen¬ 
erations, and the technique I usually 
suggest as a work-around more or less 
works across the board when teaching 
a dog to avoid any of these wild animals. 

My best results have been achieved 
by associating all aspects of the unde¬ 
sired animal—its sight, smell, and 
sound—with intense negative stimuli. 
I believe scientists call this technique 
“aversion training.” Be it a snake, por¬ 
cupine, or a deer, our goal here is to 
make that animal totally aversive/repug¬ 
nant to your dog. 

Granted, if your dog is well trained 
and of moderate drive, you might be 
able to stop and handle him away from 
an encounter when you see it coming. 
But in most cases, you have no warning 
until it is too late, whereas successful 
aversion training sets your dog up to 
make the decision on his own. 

I feel mammals like porcupines, rac¬ 
coons, and deer present the bigger 
problem, because their strong scent can 
really crank up the prey drive in our 
hunting dogs. We’ve all seen it, and once 


the fight or chase is on, the predator 
instinct takes over. And trust me, if not 
brought in check, this thirst for the fight 
can consume your dog’s mind. 

For example, one morning while 
hunting in northern Minnesota, my 
friend’s shorthair found and killed a 


porcupine. It took us 20-plus minutes 
of taking turns holding the dog and 
pulling what quills we could in prepa¬ 
ration for a trip to the veterinarian for 
cleanup. 

To my point, and honestly before I 
had turned and picked up my coat and 
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gun, my friend’s dog was back on 
another porcupine—again full of quills, 
and enjoying every second of the fight. 
“Well, that’s a shorthair,” you say, and 
I do agree some breeds and family lines 
are more or less inclined to be a 
problem, yet most are going to show 
some level of interest in “off game.” 

I’d like to use the “deer chase” as an 
example to point out a couple of 
approaches to trash-breaking. Before 
beginning either of the following tactics, 
be certain your dog is completely collar- 
conditioned, and that it clearly under¬ 
stands how to deal with remote pressure. 

OBEDIENCE OPTION 

As mentioned earlier, you can use com¬ 
mands coupled with remote pressure 
to stop the chase. This begins in the 
backyard with basic commands like 
“no” and “whoa,” assuring yourself of 
understanding and obedience. Then, 
move to a park or open-field area and 
continue repetitions as you check and 
reinforce progress. 

You’ll find it takes quite a higher level 
of obedience to keep control of your 
dog as you change environments and 
are faced with the added excitement 
and distractions. Proportional, too, are 
problems of being able to enforce obe¬ 
dience if commands are ignored, or a 
response is slow. Timing here is every 
bit as critical, and corrections must be 
quick. In no uncertain terms your dog 
should realize there are no options— 
commands will be obeyed! 


For advanced obedience work in 
open-field areas, I use Garmin remote 
training collars. They’re a safe way of 
staying in control at any distance, and 
possibly the single-best means of dis¬ 
couraging a dog from chasing deer. 

I understand many of you may not 
encounter deer in your training area. 
But during your actual hunt, you will. 
So in either case, be prepared with a 
training collar in place. Work your dog 
through likely cover, be ready when the 
dog encounters deer, command the dog 
to stop, and if he doesn’t respond to 
your command, apply low stimulation 
with the e-collar. 

With the first light “bump,” we’re 
trying to penetrate the dog’s awareness 
and turn his attention to us, so we can 
give another command to “whoa” or 
“come.” If he responds, we call him to 
“heel,” give praise, and then once col¬ 
lected, cast off in another direction. 

On the other hand, if commands are 
ignored and a chase ensues, we’re forced 
to apply enough electrical stimulation 
to stop the dog and force his return to 
“heel” on command. Although unpleas¬ 
ant, it’s far better than the possible 
outcome of an extended chase. 

TRUE AVERSION TRAINING 

With the above option, you’re depend¬ 
ing on obedience and voice command, 
where you are part of the scenario. With 
true aversion training, you’re not in the 
picture, there are no commands, and 
remote pressure is at a high level. 


In the same scenario I just discussed, 
when you’re certain your dog has com¬ 
mitted to the chase, without commands 
you apply the highest level of continu¬ 
ous stimulation until the dog turns from 
the chase, at which point you simply 
cast off in a different direction to con¬ 
tinue hunting. Pay close attention to 
your dog, as you’ll likely have more 
opportunities as the hunt continues to 
farther reinforce the aversion training. 
Our goal here is to make the sight and 
smell of the critter totally abhorrent to 
the dog. Even if your dog, upon seeing 
a deer break cover, only throws his head 
up and takes a few steps in that direc¬ 
tion, don’t say anything, immediately 
apply stimulation until he turns, and 
then cast him off in a different direction. 

In southern areas, trainers actually 
keep live snakes on hand for aversion 
conditioning. The scenario is set up 
with a snake placed out in the grass. 
The dog, with a remote collar on, is 
brought in and the second he smells 
and sees the snake, high-level stimula¬ 
tion is applied and held until the dog 
turns away and pulls at his check rope 
to leave the area. 

Keeping a pen full of deer, porcupines, 
or raccoons isn’t going to work, so our 
best bet there is capitalizing on an oppor¬ 
tunity while hunting or training. 

Timing is critical. Several years ago, 
I was working a young dog on his first 
grouse hunt. Luckily, I noticed a por¬ 
cupine waddling along a trail behind a 
big log. As the young dog jumped the 
log, I was able to apply and hold high- 
level stimulation just as he landed on 
the trail and saw and smelled the porky. 
The pup jumped back, let out a yelp 
or two, turned to me, and soon contin¬ 
ued hunting. Lucky as it was, the sce¬ 
nario couldn’t have been better. I was 
able to avoid an ugly encounter, and 
hopefully made the sight, smells, and 
sounds of porcupines aversive to my 
pup from the get-go. 

The goal is to condition your dog 
to a point of making the decision, on 
his own, not to chase or fight and to 
get clear of the area with no commands 
needed. This method may seem overly 
severe to some of you, but where avoid¬ 
ing snakes, wild hogs, porcupine, or a 
deer chase are concerned, it might save 
your dog’s life. Gl) 
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BY BRAD FITZPATRICK 



Fabarm XLR5 Composite Hunter 

THE NEWEST MEMBER OF FABARM'S XLR5 FAMILY OF SEMIAUTO 
SHOTGUNS ISN'T DRESSED TO IMPRESS, BUT ITS BUILD QUALITY AND 
VERSATILITY MAKE IT A STANDOUT IN THE GAS-GUN MARKET 


F OR years, Fabarm has been build¬ 
ing top-quality Italian over/under 
and semiauto shotguns, but the brand 
has only recently begun receiving the 
attention it deserves from wingshooters 
and waterfowl hunters. Fabarm’s guns 
stack up well against competing firearms 
and offer a long list of class-leading 
features at a very competitive price 
point, and that’s why I was thrilled to 
have an opportunity to test the com¬ 
pany’s new XLR5 Composite Hunter 
semiauto 12-gauge. 

Although it’s certainly the least flashy 
of all the semiauto Fabarm shotguns, 
the XLR5 Composite Hunter is a no- 
nonsense scattergun that’s equally suited 
for the competitive clay shooter, upland 
hunter, or waterfowler. What it lacks in 
Turkish walnut and engraving, it more 
than makes up for in build quality and 
refinement. And although it’s a bit of 
a dark horse, this Italian stallion might 
be the winning bet for the best all¬ 
purpose gas gun on the market. 

THE XLR5 

At the heart of the XLR5 is Fabarm’s 
revolutionary Pulse Piston operating 
system that debuted in 2003. Fabarm 
pistons contain an elastomer insert that 
acts as a drag to slow the rearward 
motion of the piston when shooting 


heavy magnum loads. After firing, gas 
traveling down the barrel is vented into 
the gas system and the piston moves 
rearward. Light target loads simply push 
back against the piston and the action 
cycles normally. Magnum loads push 
a bit harder, and that causes the friction 
acting on the elastomer to slow the 
piston and act as a progressive brake. 
This reduces perceived recoil, and 


makes Fabarm semiautos some of the 
softest-shooting 12-gauge guns avail¬ 
able. Elastomer is durable and resists 
deformation or damage for thousands 
of rounds, so there’s no need to worry 
about it breaking down over time. This 
design allows the XLR5 Composite 
Hunter to handle everything from light 
target ammo up to magnums reliably, 
even after years of hard use. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Since the XLR5 Composite Hunter’s 
main spring isn’t located within the 
buttstock and the forearm doesn’t play 
a role in the operating system, Fabarm’s 
engineers had full control when design¬ 
ing the stock of the XLR5. With its 
rather steeply angled pistol grip, the 
XLR5 Composite Hunter offers com¬ 
plete control of the gun, and the natural 
hand and wrist position helps reduce 
fatigue. The grip angle also positions 
the hand so the finger naturally lands 
on the trigger. A soft rubber insert in 
the comb of the stock reduces the 
impact of recoil on the shooter’s face, 
and three interchangeable stock shims 
are included with the gun. 

The Fabarm’s forearm is trim and 
comfortable. The flat side panels feature 
checkering that offers added grip that’s 
ideal for wet mornings in the forest or 
duck blind, and both the stock and 
forearm feature a soft-touch finish with 
a rubberized feel, which further 
enhances control. 

The XLR5’s controls are similar in 
function to other semiauto shotguns, 
although the Fabarm’s control layout 
is slightly different. There’s a bolt-release 
button that’s recessed into the left side 
of the receiver. The magazine cutoff 
lever is also on the left side of the gun 
and sits just in front of the trigger guard. 
After shells are loaded in the tube 
magazine, pressing the magazine cutoff 
from right to left releases a shell onto 
the carrier, which is then loaded into 
the chamber. 

There’s a crossbolt safety positioned 
at the rear of the trigger guard. A mag¬ 
azine stop makes it possible to unload 
the gun without running every shell 
through the action: By simply turning 
the gun over and depressing the stop 
with your thumb, you can drop each 
shell individually from the magazine to 
your hand. 

Beveling on the lower portion of the 


ACTION 

Gas-operated semiauto 

GAUGE 

12 

CHAMBER 

3" 

BARREL LENGTH 

28" 

WEIGHT 

6 lbs., 14 oz. 

OVERALL LENGTH 

48 Vi" 

LOP 

14 3 /4" 

STOCK 

Soft Touch Composite 

RECEIVER FINISH 

Anodized black 

BARREL FINISH 

Matte blue 

CHOKES 

5 INNER HP 

SIGHTS 

Fiber-optic front bead. Receiver 
machined for optics mount 

MSRP 

$1,725 

WEBSITE 

fabarmusa.com 



receiver makes loading the gun simpler 
and easier than competing semiauto 
shotguns, and a cutout in the front of 
the carrier reduces the risk of pinched 
thumbs. The rather concave shape of 
the lower receiver also offers a natural 
hold point when carrying the gun. 


Checkering from the forearm extends 
onto the lower portion of the receiver— 
a functional and stylish touch. 

The Italian National Proof House 
pressure tests all shotgun barrels to a 
standard of 1,200 Bar of pressure, but 
Fabarm (one of only three Italian gun 
companies that make their own barrels) 
has their barrels tested to 1,630 Bar— 
roughly 23,500 pounds per square inch. 
That’s far more pressure than most 
barrels will ever endure under normal 
conditions, but it offers peace of mind 
knowing that Fabarm guns are built to 
survive the worst. 

The XLR5 Composite comes with 
a TRIBORE HP barrel, which tapers 
from about .740" in front of the chamber 
to about .725" at the choke tubes. 
Theoretically, there are two primary 
purposes for this barrel design: First, 
the open overbore portion of the barrel 
reduces felt recoil, and second, the 
conical design increases velocity as the 
load moves down the narrowing barrel 
channel. XLR5 shotguns come with 
five INNER HP choke tubes, and their 
hyperbolic design allows for the use of 
nontoxic shot in chokes tighter than 
modified constriction—a real bonus 
for waterfowl hunters. 

The Fabarm’s barrel is topped with 
a 6mm flat rib with a red fiber-optic 
front bead. There’s a green fiber-optic 
insert in the rear of the receiver that 
contrasts with the red bead and helps 
ensure a consistent sight picture— 
unless, of course, you’re color blind. 
Other added features include QD sling 
swivels, an easy-to-grip magazine cap, 
and a stylish zippered case that’s a sig¬ 
nificant step above the plastic cases 
offered with many shotguns. 

IN THE FIELD 

There’s little doubt that the XLR5 
Composite Hunter is designed for the 
shooter who wants a single gun that’s 
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good for all seasons. It offers durability 
and concealment needed when hunting 
waterfowl, the balance and weight of 
an upland shotgun, and the reliability 
of a clay target gun. Waterfowlers will 
love the XLR5 Composite’s INNER 
HP choke tubes, durable matte-black 
finish, and PVD coated bolt, but this 
is one of the few guns that I’d be equally 
happy carrying to the upland field. Sure, 
there are certain situations where a more 
specialized shotgun makes sense, but 
for a broad swath of upland, waterfowl, 
and clay games, the XLR5 is about as 
effective and versatile a semiauto gas 
gun as you’ll find. 

There are plenty of affordable com¬ 
posite semiauto shotguns on the market, 
but the Fabarm’s Pulse Piston System 
is the primary feature that sets this gun 
apart in this crowded field. I shot a total 
of four rounds of trap and skeet with 
the Fabarm, as well as two rounds of 
sporting clays, and throughout the test 
I continued to check the gun’s operat¬ 
ing system for signs of failure or exces¬ 



sive fouling. I found none. What’s more, 
the XLR5 is a very soft-shooting gun. 
I patterned the gun with Federal’s 3" 
lVs-oz. Prairie Storm load, and while 
that ammo will rattle your fillings with 
most lightweight upland guns, it’s actu¬ 
ally relatively comfortable to shoot 
through the XLR5.The Pulse Piston 
design also makes the XLR5 an 


extremely fast-cycling semiauto. John 
Yeiser recently set the world record for 
breaking 25 straight trap targets in just 
64.14 seconds using a Fabarm XLR5. 

The XLR5’s stock and metalwork 
will effectively stand up to the rigors of 
the field, and upland hunters will appre¬ 
ciate this gun’s weight and balance. 
Having the ability to unload the 
chamber (for fence crossings or while 
handling dogs) without having to empty 
the magazine is a real bonus, and I like 
being able to quickly and easily remove 
the sling swivels with the touch of a 
button. I’m also a fan of the soft-touch 
stock, which offers a secure hold on the 
gun without feeling sticky. 

There is a long list of versatile 
12-gauge semiauto shotguns, but the 
Fabarm XLR5 Composite Hunter 
stands out from the crowd. It boasts 
one of the best operating systems of 
any gun in this class, a long list of 
hunter-friendly features, and a build 
quality that’s every bit as good as the 
biggest names in the market. C 4) 
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AT LEAST YOU CAN SUPPORT DIGESTIVE HEALTH AT MEALTIME 


Exclusive® Signature with Comfort Care 
pet food is formulated with a unique 
combination of researched ingredients 
that support digestive health today 
while preparing your pets for what 
comes tomorrow. 
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BY ED BAILEY 



What the Barking 
Dog is Telling Us 

YOU CAN LEARN A LOT ABOUT WHAT YOUR DOG IS TRYING 
TO TELL YOU IF YOU TAKE THE TIME TO LISTEN TO IT 


ROBLEM: Two Barking Dogs. 

I have a two-year-old female Lab¬ 
rador retriever that has developed a bad 
habit of barking incessantly when she goes 
to the holding blind and to the line before 
being sent to retrieve. She also barks con¬ 
tinuously when left alone in her crate. 

My Bouvier is three years old, and has 
suddenly started “vicious” barking at people 
and dogs when she is in my car. She also 
barks at people and/or dogs while walking 
on leash or off leash at a dog park. 

SOLUTION: 

In order to fix these two problems, or 
any barking problem, we must first 
determine why the dog is barking, what 
message it is trying to send, and what 
they are asking for. The Labrador is 
demanding her turn. She has learned 
if she keeps barking long enough, she 
will get attention and then get her turn. 
But the reason for barking when left 
alone in a crate is a selective situation 
specific to separation anxiety. 

The Bouvier has a totally different 


> Learn to read your dog's 
body language and what his 
vocalizations are telling you. 


sounding bark the owner has termed 
“vicious.” This dog’s barking is defen¬ 
sive/aggressive, and is probably rooted 
in fear. Barking will result in the intrud¬ 
ing person or dog going away, so the 
barking is rewarded and therefore rein¬ 
forced. The Lab is barking to bring 
people to it, and the Bouvier is barking 
to drive people away. 

Of all the Canids—wolves, coyotes, 


and foxes in North America, and 
dingoes, wild dogs, and jackals in the 
rest of the world—only the domestic 
dog has developed a bark vocabulary. 
All Canids will whine, whimper, yip, 
or howl, but none, with maybe the jackal 
showing something close to a bark as 
the exception, come close to sending 
interspecific messages by barking. Some¬ 
where along the evolutionary way, 
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domestication of the dog also included 
development of a highly variable vocab¬ 
ulary it uses to communicate with other 
dogs, but more unusual, with its second 
social partner: us. Dogs also use 
whining, whimpering, moaning, and 
several variations on each to get a 
message to us, or to let us know when 
they really need something, but these 
non-bark vocalizations are shared in 
common with all Canids. 

Consider the situation of you and 
your dog hunting, and as you round a 
corner of a patch of woods, your dog 
sees a combine sitting beside a field of 
unharvested corn. Startled by the 
unusual “thing,” your dog stops and 
says a single “woof.” The woof is to tell 
you, “There is something strange that 
I don’t trust.” The woof is also to chal¬ 
lenge the “thing” to identify itself by 
moving or doing something, anything. 

But your dog also has the ability to 


alter the woof bark by changing pitch 
and the number from one to three or 
more woofs, as well as change the tempo 
from equally spaced three woofs to a 
woof.. .pause.. .woof, woof. Or, if very 
excited, your dog can go to a high- 
pitched series of barks that only vaguely 
sound like a woof. It will all depend on 
things like the intensity of the situation 
and the level of excitation the dog feels 
at the time. 

The woof, with all of its variations 
and combinations, is only one word 
in the dog’s very large vocabulary. 
Human analogy might be us saying 
the word “hey.” It has a large array of 
meanings from a simple acknowledge¬ 
ment of someone to a “be careful when 
you do that,” or even “stop doing that 
right now.” All dogs have a huge vari¬ 
ation on each bark/word at their dis¬ 
posal, with most of the bark words 
directed at people. Dogs will have a 


bark to greet a person, which varies 
depending on where the person resides 
on the dog’s list of important people. 

All dogs will have an anxiety bark, a 
fear bark, a defensive bark, which varies 
greatly depending on both the person 
or thing and the intensity; a happy bark 
of we are finally going to do something; 
a challenge bark; and of course, an 
aggressive, junkyard dog-style bark. 
There is a bark that says there is a squir¬ 
rel on the ground, which is different 
from there is a squirrel up a tree. There 
is a hot scent trail on the ground bark, 
and a different cold scent on the ground 
bark. There are also many barks thats 
use has been learned, which all act to 
get the dog something it wants, and 
which had previously resulted in a 
payoff. Any bark that gets a payoff in 
the form of a reward of some kind for 
the dog will tend to be repeated in the 
same, or closely similar, situation. Often, 
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this kind of bark is rhythmic and very 
annoying, and will very quickly get a 
response from a person. To complicate 
things, there are dogs that are very talk¬ 
ative and dogs that are quiet, just as 
there are people with the same traits. 


There are probably dogs smart enough 
to realize that it is often better to be 
quiet and have everyone think you are 
an idiot, then to bark inanely and remove 
all doubt. 

I suspect that in dogs, as in people, 
the vocabulary grew as domestication 
grew. The earliest dogs probably barked 
little, if at all—much like their ancestors. 
But back then, humans didn’t have much 
of a vocabulary either. Body language 


predated verbal language, and is still 
used by both dogs and people. Every 
vocalization of a dog is matched with a 
body language—a posture to emphasize 
and reinforce the vocalization. People 
are the same, as watching any politician 


making a speech will verify. Body lan¬ 
guage and vocalizations were gradually 
paired and evolved in a parallel fashion. 
The postures and gestures became ste¬ 
reotypical in dogs as in people, where 
both uses of eyes, ears, waving of arms 
in people or tails in dogs. Gestures are 
used to verify, emphasise, amplify, tone 
down, or even negate the vocalizations 
or in some way alter the meaning of the 
vocalization in both dogs and people. 


Vocalizations are used to the same effect 
on body language, and depending on 
the use, can be called lying. 

We talk to our dogs in words and 
gestures; dogs talk to us with barks and 
other vocalizations and gestures. We 
expect our dogs to do as we tell them 
to do, and we should expect, too, that 
what our dogs tell us about themselves 
should be respected and listened to. 

Learn to read your dog’s body lan¬ 
guage, and learn what his vocalizations 
are telling you. He is trying to tell you 
what he needs and wants, and what 
bothers him, all in his language. It is 
your job to listen, and to satisfy his needs. 
That is the basis of a care-soliciting/ 
care-dependency social relationship that 
bonds dogs and people. GD 


FOR SOLUTIONS to your dog's 
behavior and behavior related training 
problems, you can contact Ed Bailey 
at: edbailey@uoguelph.ca 


DOGS ALSO USE WHINING, WHIMPERING, 
MOANING, AND SEVERAL VARIATIONS ON EACH 
TO GET A MESSAGE TO US, OR LET US KNOW 
WHEN THEY REALLY NEED SOMETHING... 
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MEDICAL 
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MANY OF THE MOST PERSISTENT 
MYTHS RELATED TO YOUR DOG'S 
HEALTH, ONCE BIRTHED AS 
FACT, HAVE LINGERED MUCH LONGER 
THAN ANTICIPATED, seth bynum. dvm 
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BUSTING S COMMON 
••• MEDICAL MYTHS ••• 


THERE’S A DEEPLY 
ROOTED AND EQUALLY 
MISINFORMED NOTION 
THAT VETERINARIANS ARE 
DRAWN TO WORKING 
WITH ANIMALS BECAUSE 
WE DON’T WANT TO DEAL 

WITH PEOPLE. 

While it's true we’d rather spend the workday covered in dog hair 
amid the stench of anal glands than confirm whether your new, itchy 
rash is ringworm, veterinary medicine is as much a people profession 
as any other job involving scrubs or a white coat. 

In fact, many veterinarians would argue that a so id foundation in people 
skills is a prerequisite for success, because our patients can't verbalize 
what's wrong with them. The pet owner, not the patient, often holds 
the critical information to help their vet crack a medical puzzle. 

Many times in practice, myths and misconceptions held by the pet owner 
form a barrier between our patients and good medicine. While there's not 
room on my jacket to embroider "DVM: Healer of Pets, Dispeller of 
Myths," I do spend a lot of time in the examination room addressing the 
latter. The following five seem to crop up regularly and are presented 

here in order of greatest frequency. 




DON'T EVER SPAY 
OR NEUTER A DOG 
BECAUSE THEY'LL 
LOSE THEIR 
HUNTING DRIVE. 


I have a fairly exhaustive list of pros 
and cons for spaying and neutering that 
I discuss with bird dog owners, and this 
first myth is not among them. I love 
canine reproduction and see a hefty 
caseload of intact animals for breeding, 
so I understand and appreciate the role 
that sex hormones play in all types of 
physiological processes. 
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A risk of losing hunting drive though, 
just doesn’t make that list. There is no 
reputable scientific evidence, that I’m 
aware of, to support the idea that the 
gonads foster a dog’s love of work and 
birds. While I’m an outlier in my profes¬ 
sion in that I routinely encourage my 
bird dog clients to wait years to spay 
or neuter (if at all, in some instances), 
I feel confident that if a need or desire 
arises to perform these procedures, 
hunting and training performance 
shouldn’t be a reason to pass, especially 
if the surgery is performed after full 


physical and emotional maturity has 
taken place. 

Professional bird dog trainers are 
among the most outspoken proponents 
of the idea that early neutering and 
spaying nips hunting drive as well as 
fertility, and while they can’t rely on a 
large body of scientific research to back 
up their claim, some emerging science 
might give credence to what they see 
in the field. 

One recent study looking at vizslas— 
a breed often thought of as leaning to 
the more sensitive end of the bird dog 


personality spectrum—shows a cor¬ 
relation with noise phobias, anxiety, or 
other undesirable fear-based behaviors 
when castrated or spayed before sexual 
and emotional maturity. These are cer¬ 
tainly qualities that could significantly 
impact a gun dog’s utility in the field, 
trainability, and behavior in the home. 

However, the vast majority of my 
altered bird dog patients underwent 
surgery later in life after reaching 
complete physical and emotional 
maturity. These dogs don’t miss a beat 
in the field. 
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DOGS ARE 
CARNIVORES, 
AND GRAINS ARE 
PET FOOD MANUFACTURERS' 
WAY OF SNEAKING IN 
"FILLER" TO SAVE MONEY. 


Our canine companions have existed 
as Mother Nature’s most adaptable, 
opportunistic, meat-preferring omni¬ 
vores for as long as humans have been 
dropping food scraps. Grains have been 
part of that diet since we started culti¬ 
vating them, and they can provide an 
excellent source of predictable carbo¬ 
hydrates and proteins in dog food. 

While I’m remorseful that it took a 
nationwide epidemic of diet-related 
cardiomyopathy to kickstart a rational 
conversation about the role of grains 
in dog food, I’m relieved that the grain- 
free craze might have finally run 
its course. 

I’m not sure if the collective keto 
craze and carb phobia is limited to 
Americans, but our vilification of grains 
has spilled over into our consumer 
preferences when buying pet food. 
Boutique food companies touting 
grain-free started popping up almost 
overnight, lining up to tap into this 
highly profitable commodity and 
growing market segment. 

Somewhere along the way, input from 
actual veterinary nutritionists became 
tertiary to consumer demand for grain- 
free diets, and our pets suffered as a 


result. If you were seduced by the mar¬ 
keting, you’re not alone. We all want to 
provide our pets with what we believe 
is the very best nutrition available, and 
we made choices (even bad ones) 
regarding what to feed our pets with 
the best of intentions. 

Keep in mind that grain-free 
does not mean carbohydrate-free 
or keto, a seemingly obvious point 
that many clients like to argue in 
the exam room. These foods 
contain carb sources that serve 
to substitute whole grains, and 
these alternative ingredients lack many 
essential amino acids (building blocks 
of proteins) critical for proper function 
of certain muscle types, namely those 
found in the heart. 

After noting a disturbing upward 
trend in the number of cases involving 
cardiac issues in dogs fed grain-free 
diets, the FDA has begun investigating 
the correlation between this shortage 
of amino acids and a potentially 
fatal illness. 

A commercially made, feeding trial- 


tested performance dog food with plenty 
of meat-based protein sources balanced 
with appropriate carbohydrates remains 
my top recommendation for working 
breeds. This formula has proven effec¬ 
tive in the field for decades, and has 
solid research supporting it. 



MY DOG DOESN'T 
NEED TO BE 
VACCINATED 
BECAUSE HE'S NEVER 
AROUND OTHER DOGS. 

This myth is a head-scratcher, espe¬ 
cially when it crops up during an 
appointment where both the dog and 
the owner are currently in the vet clinic 
and directly exposed to potential 
pathogens. 

Parvovirus is ubiquitous, meaning 
that no matter where you’re reading 
this article, there is live virus all around 
you. Isolating your bird dog, even if it 
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were practical, will not prevent exposure. 
That’s where vaccination conies in; its 
job description entails preventing that 
exposure from turning into disease. 

Occasionally when discussing vac¬ 
cines, veterinarians receive the very same 
“look” of disapproval from owners that 
I give car dealers when they’re 
pushing to tack on profitable 
services after the sale. Without 
a doubt, my motivation to vac¬ 
cinate your dog does not stem 
from a desire to line my wallet. 

Most vets have seen numer¬ 
ous dogs endure a horrible death from 
what is essentially a preventable disease. 
As a professional, we tend to get pushy 
about preventing suffering and sparing 
you the same heartache. It’s part of the 
oath we took when we joined the 
profession. 

Outside of our core vaccinations 
(parvo, distemper, and rabies), I’m 
willing to entertain an owner’s prefer¬ 
ences for scheduling other types of vac¬ 


cines (kennel cough, rattlesnake, Lyme, 
influenza, etc.). I’m happy to help them 
assess their risk of exposure to these 
less common pathogens, and make a 
custom vaccination plan for their bird 
dog. But when it comes to vaccinating 
against parvo, I don’t budge. 


I admit that I’m genuinely intrigued 
by the pseudo-scientific explanation 
for this persistent myth. Some of my 
bird dog clients love sharing it with 
me in the same way one might bring 
up an interesting nugget of trivia at a 
dinner party. Like a good host, I gen¬ 
erally nod, smile, and resist the urge 
to correct them. 


If you haven’t had the pleasure of 
hearing the myth of quill physics, it goes 
something like this: The porcupine quill 
is essentially a sharp and hollow mod¬ 
ified hair shaft (OK, I’ll buy it). A 
vacuum is created when the quill enters 
the face of your dog, locking in the quill 
(.. .sounds convincing). Cutting the end 
causes a pressure change in the shaft, 
so that the vacuum is broken and the 
quill is removed more easily. 

While I find this deep dive into the 
physical relationship between a prickly, 
hollow hair and Fritz von Porcupine- 
slayer’s sensitive snout incredibly enter¬ 
taining (and rational), it has no basis 
in reality when faced with a genuine 
porky encounter. 

In fact, the only thing that makes 
quills harder to remove (and I’ve pulled 
thousands) is waiting too long to pull 
them. I’ve not done my own research 
here, but I’d wager that inflammation 
and swelling start to take effect and 
complicate matters in roughly the same 



MAKES IT 


CUTTING THE 
SHAFT OF A 
PORCUPINE QUILL 
EASIER TO REMOVE. 
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amount of time required to pontificate 
the science of vacuum busting and trim 
the ends of 200 porcupine quills with 
scissors before pulling them. 

I’ve tried it both ways just to 
prove to myself what I believed 
all along: There’s just no advan¬ 
tage to the extra work involved. 

In fact, trimming the tip leaves 
you with less real estate to grab 
with your hemostats or pliers, increas¬ 
ing the likelihood of breaking off a tip 
and causing an infection. 

When pulling them in the field, keep 
in mind that it hurts each time you move 
the quills. If you’re on borrowed time 
with your bird dog’s patience and com¬ 
pliance, you’re better served touching 
them only once when you slowly and 
deliberately pull them out. 

If science is your thing, check out some 
electron micrographs of the rear-facing 
array of barbs on a quill shaft. It’s the 
bite of hundreds of microscopic hooks— 
not a vacuum—that keeps the quill seated 


in skin and promotes the forward 
advancement of the tip deeper into flesh. 


The tick season we commonly refer¬ 
ence involves the emergence of the adult 
stage of the insect’s life cycle. Typically 
in the spring (or earlier in lower lati¬ 
tudes), the adult females latch on to 
their hosts with the hope of siphoning 
off enough blood to turn those hard- 
earned erythrocytes into tick eggs. At 
this time of year, adult female ticks are 
easily spotted. They can be felt latched 
onto your bird dog or found creepily 
crawling up the back of your neck in 
search of a meal. 


If the spine-tingling idea of vampir¬ 
ism hasn’t sullied this bug’s reputation 
enough, they also serve as a vector 
(mediator) for numerous potentially 
life-threatening diseases that can be 
spread to humans as well as our bird 
dogs. Prevention is far preferred to treat¬ 
ment in these cases, so most of us 
protect our pets with any one of an 
array of effective oral or topical medica¬ 
tions that kill or repel ticks. 

By late summer or early fall, the 
number of adult tick encounters tapers 
off, and that’s precisely when many of 
my clients voluntarily elect to stop treat¬ 
ing their pets with preventives. While 
this approach seems logical, the tick 
life cycle continues on with other smaller 
life stages (nymphs), which remain just 
as dangerous to our pets but markedly 
harder to spot. 

If you subscribe to the seasonal treat¬ 
ment group, I completely understand 
your perspective. In fact, I would have 
spent most of my career agreeing with 



SHOULD 


TICKS ARE 
SEASONAL, SO MY 
TICK PREVENTIVE 
, TOO. 
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you had this approach not completely 
backfired. Ignorance or naivete are 
completely justifiable excuses for clients 
when they’ve unknowingly put their 
bird dog in harm’s way. However, a 
practicing veterinarian that should know 
better faces a great deal of finger 
wagging from his colleagues when his 
own pets suffer from negligence. Learn 
a lesson from my cautionary tale. 

We often hunt chukars in the rocky 
slopes of the Snake River canyon in 
Idaho and Washington. Much lower in 
elevation than the surrounding prairie, 
this landscape sees an early arrival of 
spring, and a generally milder winter. 
With a few frosts behind us by Novem¬ 
ber, I let my dogs’ flea and tick preven¬ 
tive lapse, thinking we’re likely safe 
rolling the dice until the adult ticks 
return in late February. 

A couple mornings after a particularly 
productive chukar and Hun outing right 
before Thanksgiving, I went to fetch 


my pups from their kennels for break¬ 
fast. Shine, my female, wouldn’t move. 
Having never lost a race to the food 
bowl in her career, this behavior imme¬ 
diately became a cause for alarm. 

Swollen joints and debilitating arthri¬ 
tis, high fever, and small petechiae (spots 
of hemorrhage) on her gums all pointed 
to a tick-borne disease—in Idaho, in 
November no less. 

I couldn’t see an adult tick anywhere 
on her body, but clearly some iteration 
of the parasite’s life cycle had left 
its mark. 

I immediately recognized and treated 
Shine for Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, and she recovered quickly—far 
faster than my professional ego. I’m 
willing to accept the risk of embarrass¬ 
ment by sharing this story, if it spares 


you and your beloved bird dogs the 
same fate. 

NO JUDGMENT HERE 

We bird dog folks are an opinionated, 
and occasionally, stubborn bunch. 
We’re prone to holding our ground 
even if science has crumbled the foun¬ 
dation of our position. If you’re a bird 
dog owner that prescribes to one of 
these myths, you’ll find no judgment 
here. I have a few of my own that I 
still cling to tightly, despite growing 
evidence to the contrary. It’s human 
nature, and I’m as guilty as anyone 
else. Besides, many of the most per¬ 
sistent myths were once birthed as 
fact, but like the permeating smell of 
fried bacon, they linger much longer 
than anticipated. ( • > 



Since 1991, ABR has taken in 1000's 
of Brittanys of all colors, ages and 
sizes in need of rescue* We still 
continue that mission today* 

Help us help them* They just want 
their second chance to live their lives* 
Playing or hunting and being loved* 
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DOG 

FOOD 



DO YOU REALLY UNDERSTAND YOUR 
DOG'S NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS? 

BY MARK CHESNUT 


W OULD you like to start a conten¬ 
tious name-calling fight on social 
media without even trying? All you really 
need to do is state your opinion about 
what kind of food to feed your gun dog. 

As Dr. Kurt Venator, chief veterinary 
officer for Purina, put it, “Pet food has 
almost become akin to religion and 
politics in some ways—and there’s 
massive misinformation out there.” 

Venator, who is also a practicing vet¬ 
erinarian with a Ph.D. in Zoology- 
Behavior and Physiology, was happy to 
share information with GUN DOG 
readers concerning myths and miscon¬ 
ceptions about dog food and nutrition. 
He believes that often, bird dog owners 
tend to focus too much on the wrong 


thing when choosing a food. 

“People want to focus on ingredients, 
and look at the ingredient deck on a 
bag of food,” Venator said. “Ingredients 
are important, but more important 
than ingredients are what we call the 
nutrients. So corn or corn-gluten meal, 
those types of things as ingredients 
can actually provide a lot of different 
nutrients. When people think corn or 
corn-gluten meal, they only think car¬ 
bohydrates. They don’t realize that corn 
provides other nutrients as well.” 

Venator said that it is important for 
gun dog owners to recognize that ingre¬ 
dients are selected for a pet food based 
on decades of science, and on an 
overall recipe. 
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THE 
DOG 
FOOD 

DILEMMA 


“When we think of that recipe, we’re 
looking at things like nutrient content, 
palatability, and an important one that 
a lot of people don’t consider—digest¬ 
ibility,” Venator said. “Once the pet eats 
it, how much are they getting out of 
what’s gone through their stomach and 
intestinal tract? 

“You have to really look at what the 
overall formulation is, what type of 
science the company is doing, what type 
of studies do they have.” 

A DOG OWNER'S DILEMMA 

Dr. Jill Cline is the site director for 
Eukanuba and Royal Canin’s Pet Health 
and Nutrition Center. Cline, who has 
more than 20 years in the pet food 
industry and is responsible for the North 



American arm of research for Royal 
Canin, believes many hunting dog 
owners don’t fully understand their 
dog’s nutritional requirements. 

“If you compare working dogs to pet 
dogs, I think the main thing that is 
overlooked or often misunderstood is 
the number of calories that working 
dogs truly need,” Cline said. “Some¬ 
times that is wildly overcalculated. That’s 
especially the case with people who have 
duck hunting dogs and who only hunt 
on the weekend with their Labrador 
retriever, which has a lower metabolism 
than some of the field-bred setters and 
flushing dogs.” 

Overestimating how many calories a 
working dog needs often leads to over¬ 
feeding. And overfeeding results in a 
dog that is too heavy and unable to 
perform up to the level it should. 

“If you look at some of the data that’s 
out there, it shows that some dogs that 
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TH E RAW 

FOOD 

DEBATE 


Feeding raw food to dogs has 
become all the rage in recent 
years, mainly based on the 
premise that "dogs are wolves, 
and wolves eat meat." But 
Venator doesn't see it that way. 

"I will tell you that if you look 
at the American Veterinary 
Medical Association or the 
FDA, neither recommends 
raw-food diets," he said. 

Venator said the thing about 
the raw-food debate is that 
people who are passionate 
about raw food, are very 
passionate. 

"But the reality is, I go to 
veterinary experts—Cornell, 
Tufts, Missouri, UC Davis, other 
vet schools—along with the 
American Veterinary Medical 
Association and others in 
government, and they say 
there's not one single study 
scientifically done to show that 
raw food is better than feeding 
commercial food." 


r 


V 


V 


>How much food intake, and 
what type, is paramount to the 
health of your hunting dog. 
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do sprint-type activities—for example, 
agility dogs or dogs doing just one 
retrieve at a time, when the activity lasts 
less than a few minutes at a time—the 
total number of calories that dog needs 
to do that activity is typically not more 
than the average pet dog,” she said. 
“Whereas when you have dogs that are 
doing activities that last two hours or 
so, or up to four hours, they generally 
have a higher calorie requirement than 
a pet dog. And it keeps adding up. If 
you have a dog that is working more 
than four hours a day, that dog has higher 
calorie needs.” 

In fact, giving a dog more calories 
than it requires for the amount of work 
it does is detrimental for much more 
than just peak performance in the field. 


That’s where the concept of “ideal body 
condition” comes into play. 

Venator points to a critical 14-year 
study back in 2002, in which 48 paired 
littermates were fed different diet 
amounts for their entire lives. One dog 
in each pair was fed 25-percent less food 
than its pair-mate from eight weeks of 
age until death. 

“They actually found that the dogs 
fed to ideal body condition lived almost 
two years longer,” he said. “Think about 
that. If you could have your Lab live to 
14 instead of 12, what a difference that 
would be.They also found that they lived 
a better life because there was a later 
onset of certain diseases, not only osteo¬ 
arthritis, but also other chronic condi¬ 
tions as well.” 

IDEAL BODY CONDITION 

Venator said the really cool thing about 
the study, which was conducted by 


Purina, is that it resulted in a complete 
change in recommendations on how to 
feed dogs. 

“Based on this study, we realized that 
ideal body condition from a scientific 
standpoint was actually less than what 
we thought it was,” he said. “So, we actu¬ 
ally changed all the feeding recommen¬ 
dations across all of our dog foods to 
actually feed less, and not more, based 
on age and the type of food we are 
feeding.” 

In fact, according to Cline, if there’s 
one key to determining what food to 
feed your bird dog and how much to 
feed it, that key is ideal body condition. 

“Research has correlated the way a 
dog feels when you run your hand over 
its ribs, along with what it’s profile should 
look like from above and from the side, 
with the percent body fat it has, Cline 
said. “That scoring system is a subjective 
measurement that is highly correlated 
with the percent body fat that a dog 
carries. Dogs that are in what I would 
consider appropriate body condition for 
sporting activities are between four and 
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five on that nine-point scale.” 

Cline said it isn’t difficult to do the 
assessment yourself, and it is wise to do 
so regularly. An appropriate body con¬ 
dition score is one of the most important 
factors in deciding how much food to 
feed. The information you gain can then 
be used to adjust the amount or kind 
of food you feed your bird dog. 

“If you keep a log of all of the differ¬ 
ent training you are doing with your 
dog, I suggest you do your own body 
condition score for your dog once a 
month using this assessment tool,” 
Cline said. 

“Run your hands along their ribs from 
their front legs to the end of their ribs. 
If it feels ‘ribby’ like the back of your 
knuckles when you make a fist, that’s a 
dog that needs more calories. If your 
dog instead feels like the palm of your 
hand, then that is a dog that has too 
much cover, and that will affect its ability 
to hunt well. 

As many working dog owners have 
found, the amount of food a dog needs 
to maintain ideal body condition can 
vary depending on the time of year. 

“If you’re gearing up for the season, 
you may start feeding them differently,” 
Venator said. “Then, during the season 
you need to make sure you provide them 
with all the energy they need. When the 
season’s done and they’re just hanging 
out around the house, you probably will 
want to switch your food to something 
else, or at least change the amount of 
food you are feeding each day.” 

MORE MISCONCEPTIONS 

Cline said another misconception is that 
sometimes hunting dog owners think 
the protein-to-fat ratio is indicative of 
the energy content of a particular food. 

“In fact, for protein levels, the actual 
number can vary greatly, and that 
number might not be indicative of how 
much protein is actually staying in the 
body of the dog,” she said. “You can 
buy a diet that is, say, 30-percent protein 
and 16-percent fat, but if the ingredients 
used to make that diet aren’t very digest¬ 
ible, or they’re overcooked because the 
plant doesn’t have the right recipe, then 
what happens is the diet becomes less 
digestible. 

“What that means then is when you 
are trying to pick the right diet for your 
sporting dog, you need to look at more 


than just the protein and fat ratios. You 
need to look at the overall reputation of 
the manufacturer and how they develop 
their diets.” 

Another common misconception, 
according to Venator, is that grain aller¬ 
gies are common in canines, leading 
many to push for grain-free diets. In 
fact, such allergies to grain are very 
uncommon. 


“When you think about what makes 
dogs itch, there are three major things, 
and they really drop in terms of percent¬ 
age,” he said. “The most common reason 
you have dogs itching across the country 
is what we call flea-bite dermatitis. The 
number-two reason dogs itch all the 
time is seasonal or environmental aller¬ 
gies. The technical word for that 
is atopy.” 
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Venator said the third category, which 
has drawn more focus over the past 10 
years than it probably should have, is 
food allergies. 

“In reality, if you look at the true 
percentage of dogs that are food aller¬ 
gic, depending on the study that you 
look at, it’s only about five percent of 
dogs that are truly allergic to food,” he 
said. “And the interesting thing, only 
about one percent of dogs are actually 
sensitive to grains. But if you look at 
what’s on digital and social media, you’d 
think it is much, much higher.” 

Another misconception, according 
to Cline, concerns the amount of fat 
needed in a hunting dog’s diet 

“Dogs are different than people and 
cats,” she said. “Dogs are preferentially 
fat-metabolizers, whereas people are 
preferentially carbohydrate-metaboliz- 


ers. What that means is the fat content 
of the diet is the driver on the amount 
of calories provided in the diet, par¬ 
ticularly for working dogs, so high-fat 
diets mean higher-calorie diets for dogs 
that have jobs.” 

Cline said that, in general, fat is highly 
digestible. So when you have a dog that 
is doing long-term activity, that’s the 
dog that needs higher-fat diets, not dogs 
doing sprint-type activities. 

“Dogs only working for 90 seconds 
at a time don’t particularly need a 
20-percent fat diet if that’s all they do,” 
she said. “But the dogs that are working 
two, three, five, seven hours a day need 
a lot more calories. And those calories 
come from fat, because that’s the most 
efficient way to provide calories for 
animals that are working very hard.” 

WRAPPING IT UP 

I went into this project excited to speak 
with two of the world’s foremost experts 
on pet foods. As it turned out, they are 



WHAT FOOD 
SHOULD YOU 
FEED YOUR 
DOG? 


Still wondering if the food you 
are feeding your gun dog is the 
best one for him or her? Cline 
has a way to determine that. 

"Some of the key things that 
you can look at to determine if 
the diet you have is serving your 
dog best, and the amount of 
food you are feeding is serving 
your dog best, would be how 
much energy do they have?" she 
said. "Are they bright and ready 
to work? What does their coat 
look like? And what is their body 
condition?" 

"As for amount, what we 
typically tell people is that if 
you have to feed more than 
5-ish cups of food a day, you're 
definitely feeding the wrong 
food. Because it means that 
there is so much volume of 
food that you're having to put 
through your dog that it could 
slow them down, or you might 
not be able to get enough 
calories into them in one day." 


also two of the most pleasant people 
I’ve had the pleasure to interview. 
Unfortunately, I came away disap¬ 
pointed—not because I didn’t learn a 
lot, but because there’s not enough 
space to share all I learned with 
GUN DOG readers. 

If I had one major takeaway from 
my conversations with Cline and 
Venator—and I think they’d agree with 
this assessment—it is to buy a top- 
quality dog food from a company with 
a good reputation for research and 
development. Secondarily, check your 
dog’s body condition regularly to deter¬ 
mine how much to feed it to keep it 
in tip-top shape. 1 I 1 
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OVER-TH E-ROAD 




THE RIGHT KIT FOR YOU AND 
YOUR DOG CAN MAKE ALL THE 


DIFFERENCE WHEN TRAVELING FOR 
BIRD HUNTING OPPORTUNITIES. 

BY TONY J. PETERSON 
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WHEN I WAS GROWING UP, AN 
HOUR-LONG TRIP TO IOWA 
FROM MY HOME STATE OF 
MINNESOTA WAS A BIG DEAL. 


A lot of people thought my buddies 
and I were nuts to cross state lines to 
hunt roosters back then. Today, it’s 
much more common for upland and 
waterfowl hunters to strike out to new 
areas in order to extend their season, 
hunt bird species they can’t find at 
home, or simply show their dogs some 
new ground. 

All three (and more) are solid reasons 
to take a road trip. 

Traveling to hunt has never been 
easier, but that doesn’t mean it’s easy. 
This is especially true if you’re a do-it- 
yourselfer who will first decide on a 
state, and then rely solely on unfamil¬ 
iar public land to provide all of your 
bird action. It’s not uncommon to hear 
stories about folks who, with big dreams 


on their departure, returned a few days 
later with their tails between their legs 
and a cooler devoid of fresh game meat. 

And then there are the horror stories 
about the dogs and the various stresses 
of travel. From motel-room barkers and 
poopers, to dogs that simply shut down 
in a strange environment while hunting 
unfamiliar birds—the threat that a dream 
trip could turn into a nightmare is real. 

There is no answer to all of these 
problems, but it’s a good idea to train 
for the type of hunting you plan to do, 
and if at all possible, run through some 
shorter and lighter-in-pressure travel. 
Figure out if the crate you bought is 
the right one for a 2,000-mile trip to 
the Arizona desert for quail. Long before 
you leave, pay attention to how your 


dog’s stomach handles a two-hour car 
ride, because if it’s not good then, it 
really won’t be good when you leave 
the East Coast for those cackling, limit- 
guaranteed roosters in the Midwest 
you’ve heard so much about. 

Preparation in everything, from 
choosing proper hunting spots to 
knowing just what motels allow dogs, 
is the key. Good gear is as well, because 
you don’t want to cash in your PTO 
and devote a week to a trip that goes 
south over something you could have 
bought but didn’t. 

All warnings and cautionary anec¬ 
dotes aside, the reality is that there are 
so many amazing bird-hunting oppor¬ 
tunities out there for anyone willing to 
invest their time and log the miles. 
Licenses are easy to come by and not 
too terribly expensive, and there are far 
more birds on public land than most 
residents of any given state would want 
you to believe. 

So, start planning and make this 
year the year that you go. If you do 
things right, you’ll never not go again. 
Trust me. 
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VEHICLE SAFEKEEPING 



••• Throughout my life, I've been in one car that rolled, and one that got rear-ended by someone going 
50 mph. I wouldn't describe either experience as a whole lot of fun, but neither one ended up being too 
serious. If you've ever been in an accident, it gets your attention. Until recently, most dog owners didn't 
really let the reality of a potential crash influence how they traveled with their four-legged cargo. Now we 
know the importance of a good crate, and we have several options that are ideal for over-the-road trips. 


LUCKY DUCK 


INTERMEDIATE KENNEL 

^This one-piece, rotomolded kennel was tested to 
withstand 4,000 lbs. of force, and was recently certified 
by the Center for Pet Safety as 5 Star Crash Test Rated. 

It weighs only 38 lbs., features stainless-steel hardware, 
and is designed with an injection-molded reversible door. 
If you want to buy one kennel and sleep easy no matter 
how many upland miles you travel a season, this is a solid 
choice. $500 luckyduck.com 




PRIMOS KENNELUP 


■4 Primos is well-known for a vast lineup of hunting gear, and lately 
they've entered the hunting-dog market. Their crate is single- 
walled and one-piece rotomolded, and it tips the scales at 37 lbs. 
The KennelUP is loaded with features like built-in drains, a remov¬ 
able back vent for additional airflow, and integrated aluminum 
tie-downs. $500 primos.com 


RUFF LAND KENNELS 

BACKSEAT RIDER ^ 


■4 Not every pheasant or grouse hunter owns a pickup truck, 
which is why Ruff Land built the new Backseat Rider. Measuring 
20.5" at its widest point, this crate is perfect for the backseat. 

It also weighs only 17 lbs., and features all kinds of technology 
like Ruff Flex, which is built-in flexibility that allows the kennel to 
absorb energy during an accident to keep your pup safer than 
stiffer crates would. $197-$207 rufflandkennels.com 
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^ Gunner is well-known for producing bombproof crates, but 
this year they offer the traveling bird junkie something new: 
an All-Weather Kit. This kit anchors to the G1, and is built 
from weather-resistant material that's a breeze to clean and 
makes moving the kennel even easier. The kit features roll-up 
windows, and a jacket design to provide your pup with extra 
protection from wind, rain, and snow. $160 gunner.com 


VEHICLE SAFEKEEPING 


DAKOTA 283 TRIKOS 

-►This key-lockable crate uses military grade materials throughout, 
boasts a stainless-steel door and hinges, and offers excellent venti¬ 
lation to your furry cargo. While the Trikos is truly a heavy-duty 
option, it's also light enough to allow for the kind of portability you 
might need on the road. $800 dakota283.com 


GUNNER KENNELS 

ALL-WEATHER KIT = 


••• The comforts of home 
shouldn't be left behind 
when you hit the road. The 
excitement and nerves of 
traveling to new places 
can take a toll on a dog, so 
you need to be prepared 
before you're many 
miles from your house. 


GUN DOG TRAVEL COMFORT 



K9 ATHLETE HYDRATE & RECOVER 


^ Hard-hunting dogs with loads of bird drive often 
ignore their own needs when they've got the chance to 
hunt, and one of those needs is drinking enough water. 
That's where the K9 Athlete Hydrate & Recover comes 
in. Not only does it taste good (with no artificial flavors 
or preservatives), which gets dogs to drink more, but 
it's also formulated to replenish vital electrolytes and 
protect the kidneys. Hydrate & Recover also delivers 
l-glutamine and L-glutathione, which can promote 
mental focus and proper cellular health. 

$35/120-day supply k9athlete.com 



PURINA FORTIFLORA CHEWABLE TABLETS 


^ One thing that an awful lot of traveling dogs get is diarrhea. The stress and 
excitement of a road trip can turn things ugly fast. FortiFlora contains probiotics 
to promote normal gut health, as well as antioxidants. It's easy to feed, safe for 
dogs of all ages (even puppies), and can keep your dog regular when the condi¬ 
tions are conspiring against him. $45-$81 purina.com 
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YETI TRAILHEAD DOG BED 

■4 YETI keeps making stuff I didn't know I'd need or fall in love with, and that I now can't live without. This 
has happened with their coolers, their Ramblers, and now their dog products. Particularly their Trailhead 
Dog Bed, which is really two beds in one considering it consists of the Home Base and the removable Travel 

Pad. This thing is both pillowy and cushy, but is also really convenient for 
travel. The bottom of the bed is made with a rugged, waterproof 
material to keep the bed protected. $300 yeti.com 




Missouri 




FOR THE TWO-LEGGED BIRD HUNTER 



ONX HUNT 

■4 If you are a do-it-yourselfer, this will 
be the best money you've ever spent on 
anything related to hunting (besides your 
dog, of course). This app is ideal for both 
public and private land hunting. It can turn 
a question mark of an out-of-state trip into 
something where you can easily narrow 
down the best-looking land, and then plan 
out perfect routes to hunt each parcel before 
you ever set foot outside the truck. Without 
question, I've killed more woodcock, ruffed 
grouse, sharpies, prairie chickens, ducks, and 
roosters on public land over the past few 
years directly because of onX Hunt. 
$15-$100; onxmaps.com 


GARMIN INREACH MINI 

■4 This handy little GPS unit allows you to send and receive text messages 
via satellite connections, meaning you can get a message out to anyone 
from pretty much anywhere on the planet—cell service be damned! It runs 
off of a rechargeable lithium battery that can provide up to 90 hours of 
battery life, can trigger an SOS in case of an emergecny, and gives you the 
ability to access downloadable maps and aerial imagery via the Garmin 
Earthmate app on compatible devices. Honestly, for the price, this is a 
pretty amazing product when you think about it. $350 garmin.com GD 


••• Your bird dog isn't the only 
one who needs gear for your 
road trip. These products are a 
must for the cross-country bird 
hunter. Both of these products 
will help you find new hunting 
ground—meaning more birds 
in the bag—and will keep you 
connected to loved ones when 
you're out of cell service. 
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WHEN IT COMES TO 
HUNTING SHARPIES AND 
PRAIRIE CHICKENS IN 
NEBRASKA'S SANDHILLS, 
BE PREPARED TO LOG 
SOME SERIOUS MILES. 

BY TED GARTNER 
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— STAMINA IN THE SANDHILLS 



■* MY LEGS WERE BURNING 
AND MY BREATHING WAS 
LABORED AS I BEGAN 
CLIMBING ONCE AGAIN. 

This hill was similar to the previous hundred hills I had scaled that morning, and 
would be much like the next hundred I'd crest before the rising temperatures 

would shut our hunting down for the day. 

I was joined on the hilltop by three of my closest bird-hunting brothers: Steve 
Snell, Wes Carrillo, and Brandon Moss. We had all traveled a combined 3,000 
miles to meet in this magical place known as the Nebraska Sandhills for a few days 

spent chasing sharptail grouse and prairie chickens. 

"I thought the hills were like the hills of Montana, but they're nothing like that," 
said Moss, as he wiped the sweat from his brow. "You get to the top of one, and 
then there's another one, and another one, and they just keep going and going. 

There's just so much sand—and hills." 


After sharing a laugh, watering our 
dogs, and admiring the panoramic view 
of endless undulating oceans of hills, 
we set off once again. 

Hailing from Montana’s Big Sky 
Country, Brandon is a fourth-generation 
bird hunter who got in touch with me 
more than a decade ago after reading 
something I posted about my much¬ 
loved Sandhills on a long-since-defunct 
bird hunting blog. When he mentioned 
to me that one day he wanted to hunt 
this unique ecosystem, we quickly 
became friends. 

Over the years, Brandon has gra¬ 
ciously shared some of his coveted bird¬ 
hunting grounds with the three of us 
during our October visits to central 
Montana. When I began planning this 
past fall’s adventure to Nebraska, I 
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called Brandon and he jumped at the 
opportunity to meet us in the 
Cornhusker State. 

THE SANDHILLS 

Spanning 19,600 square miles (12.54 
million acres), this area is the largest 
formation of grass-covered dunes any¬ 
where in the Western Hemisphere. 
Nearly 1.1 million of those acres com¬ 
prise the Nebraska National Forest and 
Grasslands, and almost all of it is open 
to hunting a mixed bag of sharptail 
grouse and greater prairie chickens. 

In fact, about the only part of the 
public land that isn’t good habitat for 
birds is the “Forest” that’s mentioned 
in the area’s name. In 1902, President 
Theodore Roosevelt designated two 
treeless tracts of the Sandhills to be 
planted with Ponderosa pine trees. 


Back then, there was concern that 
our nation’s growth would be limited 
by the availability of lumber. While the 
forested areas were never really utilized, 
a relatively small portion was cultivated 
and remains there today. A tree nursery 
on site still produces 1.5 million conifer 
and hardwood seedlings each year for 
planting throughout the National 
Forest system. 

Of course, the Sandhills also produce 
both sharptail grouse and prairie chick¬ 
ens. If you’ve never seen them take 
flight, both birds fly similarly, like foot¬ 
balls that have a peculiar wokka wokka 
flap-and-glide wingbeat. Many times, 
you’ll be able to distinguish a sharptail 
by his pointed tail feathers. 

It’s worth noting that pheasants are 
found in parts of the Sandhills, too. Hen 
pheasants differ significantly from sharp- 


tails in body shape, and a hen’s tail feath¬ 
ers are longer and fuller than a sharp- 
tail’s—but it’s still important to confirm 
the species before pulling the trigger. 

Once in hand, these prairie birds are 
easy to tell apart. Most notably, prairie 
chickens have horizontally barred breast 
feathers, while sharptails have arrow- 
head-shaped ones. And of course, the 
sharptail’s pointed tail feathers contrast 
significantly with a prairie chicken’s 
more fanned tail. 

The sharptail grouse and prairie 
chicken season typically opens Septem¬ 
ber 1, which means it’s one of the earli¬ 
est upland opportunities available. Sep¬ 
tember in Nebraska can be fickle, with 
high temperatures climbing into the 80s 
and that could drop to freezing, which 
means hunters must pack appropriately— 
both for themselves and their dogs. 
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While it might be tempting to wait 
until temperatures are reliably cooler, 
I wouldn’t recommend it. Early in the 
season, it’s common to flush one to three 
birds during any encounter, but the 
later it gets, the more they tend to “flock 
up” in large groups. All it takes is one 
spooky bird to make the whole flock 
fly—and they’re usually well out of scat- 
tergun range when they do. 

GET FIT 

The Sandhills aren’t for out-of-shape 
dogs, or hunters, for that matter. Make 
sure you haven’t let your dogs fatten 
up over the off-season, and expect to 
walk—a lot—over rolling hills with lots 
of loose sand. Having plenty of dog 
power, not just in quality but also quan¬ 
tity, is important as well. A general rule 
of thumb in this country is to “match 
your dogs to your days.” That is, you 
can probably get by on a weekend with 
two dogs, but for an entire week, seven 
or eight are better. 

“It’s a good place for dogs to stretch 
out,” says Snell. “There are windmills 
and a good number of water tanks for 
dogs to drink from. The trouble is that 
there are usually a lot of stickers close to 


the water, and that’ll hobble them up.” 

For that reason, consider bringing 
dog boots if your dog’s feet are especially 
sensitive. And always pack copious 
amounts of water before you ever let a 
dog off the tailgate. Keeping your dog, 
and yourself, hydrated is paramount. 

“You try to limit the time each brace 
of dogs is on the ground, but that’s hard 
to do here. And sometimes you’re out 
longer than you want to be if you get 
into birds,” adds Snell. “And since all 
you see is hills, it can be easy to get 
turned around because everything looks 
the same.” 


GAME PLAN 

There’s been a lot written about finding 
prairie birds around particular food 
sources, or on different sides of hills, 
depending on wind and shade factors. 
But in September in Nebraska, you can 
pretty much throw those theories out 
the window. 

“It’s hard to develop a game plan for 
this place,” says Carrillo. “The hills are 
compact and stacked on top of one 
another. In September, there are bugs 
and berries everywhere, so you can’t 
necessarily target food sources. And 
there are no grain fields within miles, 
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Champion Celtic's Sedilioti hacked by 
Champ ion Celtic's Superfund 



I can remember my Granddad telling me that an 
English Painter was somewhat like an automatic 
shotgun: efficient, but frigid. 

His thoughts on English Setters: like an over- 
under: graceful, but without passions. As to all other 
dags: kind of tike an Iver Johnson; you would only 
use one if you had nothing else to hunt with. 

There was one exception. To him, an Irish Setter 
Gun [Jug was like a well-worn double: comfortable 
and sweet rn your bands and joyful at your shoulder. 
We believe that Granddad was right and to lhat end. 
have been breeding Irish Setter Gun Dogs for over 
25 years. Those of you who follow fiekt Inals know 
the Celtic Red Setters only Celts have ever won an 
Open All Breed Championship... and they did it twice. 

In 1970 We decided to lake the old double barrels 


and compare them to the automatics and the over- 
unde rs and so embarked on a field trial program 
pitting our Irish Setters against Ihe best English 
Setters and English Pointers in the world. 

Twice we won Open Ail Breed Championships: 
no other minority breed" has ever done this. Just 
this past May, Fireboy was runner-up in the Region t 
Amateur Shooting Dog Championship (against 36 
white dogs, in the heart of Mew England Bint Dog 
Country). No other minority breed has ever done this 



either. 

The Celtic Red Setter win record spans 42 yews 
and includes over 1,000 wins against English Sellers 
and English Pointers. Having been lorged in the fire 

at competition, we now believe that the program has 
earned the right to offer its progeny to the general 
hunting public. 

The Celtic program produces dark, smallish sprites 
which exude class both going and pointing. They 
have been bred primarily for brains, so the training 
is a pleasure; they have been bred secondarily for 
temperament, so that love for humanity is more than 
an afterthought Those qualities combine Id make a 
fine gentleman's shooting dog, the canine equivalent 
to Granddad's double Purdey. Calf or write with your 
specific needs and desires; we will do our best to 
match one of our Celts to your home. 

CELTIC FADMS 
& KENNELS, INC. 


Paul R. Ober 
1-800-428-0993 
234 North 6th Street 
Reading, PA 19601 


Write or calf for our brochure 


cel! ic@oberandassocjates.com 
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STAMINA IN THE SANDHILLS 


so catching them traveling somewhere isn’t likely. It’s 
challenging for a dog to find birds in this place. There 
are so many little nooks and crannies that a bird dog has 
to push through in order to find them.” 

Moss agrees. “Back home, I like to walk from good 
cover to good cover, but around here, it’s all good cover. 
It’s just a matter of putting in the miles.” 

Birds do tend to congregate where grass is tall enough 
to hide in, but not so tall that they can’t see predators 
(including hunters) approaching. These birds have tre¬ 
mendous eyesight, and will sometimes flush a hundred 
yards or more away. If possible, watch where they land, 
because they typically do not run very far once they’ve 
set down. 

The choice of dogs is a personal one, and anything 
from a wide-ranging pointer to a close-working Lab will 
work well. It’s pretty common to flush more than one 
bird during an encounter with prairie grouse. Seldom, 
however, do they get up right next to each other, like a 
covey rise. And beware of the late riser that always seems 
to appear after you’ve already taken two shots. 

For whatever reason, these prairie birds seem to be 
easier to take down than pheasants or quail. They will 
run if winged, although not as determined as a rooster 




SCOOP 


'S: cftmpletf 


™ scoop 
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pheasant. Their sandy, mottled plumage makes them very 
adept at hiding in prairie grass, so mark your birds well, 
and take your time in recovering them. High-brass, copper- 
plated sixes are usually my go-to grouse load. 

For bird hunters who reside east of the Mississippi, the 
Nebraska Sandhills is one of the most manageable western- 
style, public-land prairie bird hunts, in terms of miles. Where 
you stay will probably depend on which area you choose to 
hunt. Two of the most prominent tracts include the Nebraska 
National Forest near the town of Halsey, and the Samuel 
McKelvie National Forest southwest ofValentine. 

In addition to the National Forest and Grasslands, be 
sure to check out the Valentine National Wildlife Refuge, 
located between Valentine andThedford.The area not only 
holds a good number of sharpies and chickens, but it’s home 
to some stunningly pristine spring-fed pothole ponds and 
marshes. It also has a healthy population of pheasants, if 
you go later in the year. Nontoxic shot is required, but it’s 
a small price to pay for hunting in such a unique ecosystem. 

“Don’t come to the Sandhills expecting to see birds upon 
birds,” says Moss. “Come here to experience a unique, beau¬ 
tiful environment where you have to work for your birds. 
Take it all in. It’s just different; like no place I’ve ever seen.” 

And that’s from a Montanan who knows a thing or two 
about birds and beautiful places. And don’t forget to bring 
plenty of boot leather—the Sandhills demand it. GD 
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ITS NEVER TOO LATE 
FOR A COMEBACK 
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TRADING POST 

••• TO ADVERTISE IN THE TRADING POST please contact 

Trey Wheeler at: trey.wheeler@outdoorsg.com 

772-341 -0766 

GOLDEN RETRIEVERS: Bred for hunting, field, obedience 
and agility competition. All breeding stock OFA/hip, heart, 
eyes, clear. Puppies often available. SUNFIRE, Suffield, CT. 
wvwv.sunfiregold.com (860) 668-6143 

UK & AMERICAN POINTING LABS: All three colors. 

Pups have earned eight National, one World and four 
Dog of the Year titles. SWIFT CREEK LABRADORS: 
Harrisburg, MO (573) 874-6065, pswift@swiftcreeklabs. 
com, www.swiftcreeklabs.com 

NORTHERN SKY'S SPRINGER SPANIELS: Own one of 

the best! Top AKC field breeding. Consistently producing 
excellent hunting and trial prospects. Puppies, Stud 
Service, Started Dogs and Chipping. And now, Cavalier 
King Charles Spaniels for the home. Steve Bannie, 24442 
Manning Trail N, Scandia MN 55073. (651) 257-0770, 
nsspringer@aol.com, vwvw.northern-sky-springers.com 
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Canine Cargo Carrier 


THE NEXT GENERATION IN 
DOG TRANSPORTATION 



9 dog (shown). Other sizes available. Roll cage design. 
Fully insulated, draft and dust free ventilation. 


★ Safely transport all of your dogs. 

★ Plenty of storage, water and custom 
features that are not available elsewhere. 

getmypolntllc@live. com 


ENGLISH SPRINGERS & ENGLISH COCKERS: Field Bred, 
puppies, started and finished dogs now available from 
champion bloodlines. Contact ROYAL KENNELS, 5073 
Shaker, Franklin OH 45005. (937) 746-8507, 
bmartin30@cinci.rr.com, 
www.royalkennels.net 




9 * 0 - 4 * 7-7774 

www. getmypoin tile, com 




ENGLISH SPRINGERS: Pure UK 
imported FTCH lines. Pups, started 
dogs and stud service. Rachel Allenby, 
Austin TX (512) 515-5567, rallenby@ 
texas.net, www.allenbykennels.com 

HUNTERS CREEK WIREHAIRS: Pups 
and Started Pups available. Natural 
abilities is what we are looking for. 
Years of hunting and training in South 
Dakota, www.muddywaterboats.com. 
920-731-4841 or 920-733-7254. 


vom Kervinshof Drahthaars 




Bred and trained to German 
standards of excellence. Versatility 
on upland game, waterfowl and 
blood tracking. 

. PUPS, TRAINED DOGS, 
GERMAN IMPORTS AND HUNT 
TERRIERS AVAILABLE. 

. TRAINING FACILITY FOR ALL 
GUN DOGS. KERVINSHOF LLC 


www.vomkervinshof.com 580-492-5338 

Shelby L. Kervin, Elgin, Oklahoma • shelbyk@kervinshof.com 
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TEXAS GUN DOGS 

★ GERMAN SHORTHAIRS * 


■ ' 


Broke Dogs 
& Started 
Hunters 
for field 
& family. 

Pups 

Available 

See our 
website for 


prices & photos. 



903 - 441-6084 

www.texasgundogs.com 


Deutsch Langhaa 
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The Deutsch langhaar is a 
handsome and passionate 
gun dog that performs 
equally before and after the 
shot in the field, water,and 
woods. If you are interested 
in getting a pup from 
proven German lines, please 
visit our website: 




| WWW.dl-gna.Org 






find us on 
face book 



Iron Fire Setters 



IRISH SETTERS 

• Puppies available from hunting parents. i 

• Beautiful hunting companions that naturally retrieve 

• Started dogs occasionally available. 

• We breed for the foot hunter. 


www.i ronfi res etters.n ct 
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Muddy Creek Kennels 

Bird dogs, Hunting, Training...at their Best 

• German Shorthair Pointers 

• Experienced and proven older 
dogs 

• Fully trained young dogs 

• HoF breeding and proven dams 

• Puppies year around 

• Professional Hunting/Gundog 
training for all pointing dog 
breeds 

@muddycreekkennelgsp 



Visit us at: 

muddycreekgermanshorthairpointers.com 


_ „ Jasper, MO 

58 Ph.1-800-777-8254 vka 

muddycreekgsp@aol.com 


fEudkuuj Sift* Kcwucf 

A.K.C. Field Bred 

English Springer & English Cocker Spaniels 

“OUR DOGS HUNT!” 

Saighton + Rytex — Wernffrwd + Parkbreck 
Top Quality U.K. & U.S. Breedings 
Pups—Gun Dogs—Training 
Stud Service—Trial Prospects 
References—Reasonable Prices 

Jim & Debbie Karlovec 

33665 Henwill Rd 

Columbia Station, OH 44028 
Phone/Fax: (440) 748-1053 

www.flushingstar.com 


QuailCrate 



Quantity pricing 
available. 


23 
16"W 
5 M H 


Pre-assembled. 


Holds up to 30 quail. 


Now available! 

Pigeon Products 


800 - 282-6631 



Premierl Supplies.com 


EASY LOADER 
TWO-DOG KENNELS 



Easy Loader fits all 
standard pickups - 
33 lbs. 

Deuce fits most 
compact pickups 
and S.U.V.'s-31 lbs 

Rugged polymer 
material - 
UV protection 

Cold weather 
doors available 


CUSTOM MOLDiNfir SERVICES, I 

3509 N.L Minnesota * Bartlesville, OK 740Q£ * 1-800-853-2655 * email cms®cust 


L 


www. EasyLoaderKenne ls.com 
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FRENCH SPANIEL PUPS 



Rare close working 
French Pointing Spaniel 
• OFA certified and health 
guarantee 

Reserve your pup now 


www.minnesotafrenchspaniels.com 


Jones Trailer 
Gfflnmny 
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Training hard this summer? 

Use Hunt Dog ffunf Joint Performance with 
glucosamine, collagen, chondroitin & 
antioxidants. Also helps keep older dogs active. 

Trusted and used by Lyle Steinman. 

7-time SRS Crown Championship Winner 

90 tablets - $28.99* 

380 tablets - $89,991 


20% OFF 

with code gdSZD 

Expires 10/31/20 

' Price pm bottle plus $4.90 shipping; 
FREE shipping over 478- 
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Sp&rfm^ Dvg Supplements 
In the field ■ 0;? the water 


Order Now! 

ZoomDogSupplements.com 
or 800-876-8660 

A Colorado Company 
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SOUTH DAKOTA PHEASANT HUNTS: 100% WILD BIRDS, GUARANTEED, NO 
RELEASED BIRDS. Beautiful Lodge, excellent meals. Exceptional kennels, heat and 
AC. 30 years experience. References available. DOCS GUIDE SERVICE/THE LAST 
RESORT LODGE & OUTFITTERS. (605) 264-5451, doc@venturecomm.net 



your unique needs. Mason Company offers a variety ol enclosure solutions for indoor b 


Trust Mason to Deliver: 

Customized modular kennel systems and accessori 

Sturdy, long-lasting kennels that help prevent 
cross contamination 

Superior craftsmanship 

Free design support and estimates 

Customer satisfaction 

Installation assistance upon request 


Mason Company is the leader in providing 
kennet solutions for hunting dogs! 
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10,000+ Exclusive Shows. 


•In-Class Content* 


Watch the beat hunting, fishing and shooting shows ever made. Exclusive, 
premium content added weekly. MyOutdoorTV is available on all your 
favorite devices — stream or download to watch anytime, anywhere. 

MYOUTDOORTV, NOW EVERYWHERE. 


M Y 


START YOUR 

F 

TRIAL 


A pp Store R- Google Play 


Roku 


amazon 













>TAILS GONE BY 



Last Breaths 


I F you’ve ever given a dog mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation, then you 
know a human’s rounded mouth cannot 
possibly cover that elongated canine 
snout, and even baffling the jowls with 
desperate hands doesn’t come close to 
making a seal. 

But it’s also an exercise in tragic 
necessity; this vain attempt to breathe 
life back into a limp, clay-cold dog, lying 
lifeless on the stabbing stubble of frost- 
killed alfalfa. A dog that until a half-hour 
ago panted hot as she 
vaulted from the pickup 
for what was supposed to 
be a quick close-to-home 
hunt. A dog that carried 
with her the accumulated 
knowledge of hundreds of 
pheasant retrieves, and 
which shotgun means 
ducks, and which one 
grouse. 

Five minutes ago, this yellow Lab, 
that’s name is Willow—Will for short, 
W for shorter, and “Queen Bee” around 
lesser dogs—had simply vanished. She 
had charged into the frozen slough in 
pursuit of a rooster that I had dropped 
in the cattails. I knew it was a trouble¬ 
some retrieve when I pulled the trigger. 
But this wasn’t just any slough. It’s one 
that Willow and I had hunted for years, 
where she had learned to bull through 
the wadded cover to flush hard-holding 
roosters, and about teasing fresh scent 
out of a wilderness of ripe smells. 

I knew the retrieve was trouble 
because the slough had only recently 
iced, and I wasn’t sure how thick it was. 


But Willow had pulled scores of roost¬ 
ers out of conditions just like this, and 
I wasn’t worried about her ability. 
Instead, I was worried about her age. 
Will had just turned 12 and was car¬ 
rying enough weight around her middle 
that two weeks ago, chasing birds in 
South Dakota, she earned another nick¬ 
name, “Wheezy,” for her phlegmatic 
breathing. Willow could be a predator, 
committing to a retrieve to the degree 
that she ignored the “no bird” command 


because she was too stubborn to receive 
it. But she could also be a hedonist, 
and she never turned down a free meal. 

When she didn’t charge out of the 
slough, my senses sharpened enough 
to hear one plaintive whine. Then 
nothing. No splashing or breaking ice. 
No bark or rustle of cattails as I called 
her name, encouragingly at first, and 
then with increasing urgency. 

So, I went to her, and within three 
steps I had broken through the ice and 
was waist-deep in stabbing-cold water. I 
floundered to shore, laid my shotgun on 
my vest, and went back in, breaking ice 
as I headed into the midst of the slough. 

I found her by accident. I had broken 
off a cedar fencepost and was using it 


to bust the ice in a widening pool that 
Willow might find in her disorientation. 
At one point, the ice held me long 
enough that I could look straight down 
in the feeble light, and I noticed a 
caramel note to the brackish black of 
the inky slough. I drove my post through 
the ice and dropped through—straight 
onto Willow. 

I don’t recall dragging her drowned 
body out of the water and through the 
slurry of ice and rotting cattails. I only 

recall her dead weight as I 
heaved her into the slough- 
side field, and then my 
desperate, flailing attempts 
at mouth to mouth. Her lips 
were already cold, and her 
lifeless eyes looked out on 
the fields where we had 
days and months and years 
of companionship. 

It wasn’t until hours later, at home 
in front of a roaring fire, trying to warm 
my own numb fingers, that I realized 
what I had witnessed. Willow was 
coming the whole time. When she broke 
through the ice, she knew where I was, 
and where I would receive her at the 
edge of the slough. She’d simply swim 
to me. I’d find her. We’d clean the 
rooster on the tailgate, just like always. 
And she’d pant in my face and fog my 
glasses, so close that our breath would 
mix and mingle and rise into the 

frosty night. GD 

• •• 

DO YOU HAVE A BELOVED DOG TALE you 

want to share? E-mail Tails Gone By 

at: gundog@outdoorSG.com 


AND SHE’D PANT IN MY FACE AND FOG 
MY GLASSES, SO CLOSE THAT OUR 
BREATH WOULD MIX AND MINGLE AND 
RISE INTO THE FROSTY NIGHT. 
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best ingredients possible because we 
understand that proper nutrition drives 
the peak performance needed to keep 
vour adventures going. 


dank 


For more information, visit victorpetfood.com 


The Call. 


You’re more than ready to answer when 
the outdoors calls, and you’re not alone. 
Your hunting companion is just as eager 
and passionate as you are to tackle the 
next adventure. VICTOR® selects the 
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